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A Glance at this Issue 


First Aid for the Office Manager 

What is the prevailing salary of a stenographer in 
New York? Chicago? San Francisco? That is getting 
to be a pretty important question now that wages are 
competing with salaries and government agencies are 
offering special inducements to clerical employees. But 
the real answer depends on just how you define the re- 
quirements of a stenographer’s job (or any other job 
for which a salary comparison is desirable). And because 
of this lack of clear-cut understanding about job re- 
quirements, many a clerical salary survey has gone 
wrong and has been more misleading than informative. 

So when THE CONFERENCE Boarp began to research 
in this field it advanced cautiously, with full regard for 
mines and booby traps. It limited the number of occu- 
pations initially covered, carefully defining their re- 
quirements, and it asked cooperators to include in re- 
ports only employees whose jobs were completely de- 
scribed by the job definitions. Through the splendid 
cooperation of a growing number of companies in the 
areas covered, the Board believes that a constructive 
beginning has been made toward providing an accurate 
basis for comparing salary levels. Summarized results 
of the first quarterly survey start on page 98. 


Companies Love Their WAACs and WAVES, Too 

When employees began entering the armed services, 
many cumpanies undertook to help them over the 
period of adjustment to military life and military pay 
with financial grants by paying their group insurance 
premiums and by fostering the feeling that they were 
still part of the company family. In some cases, revi- 
sions of policy have been necessary because of con- 
stantly mounting drafts of employees, but the basic 
principle of doing everything possible for employees in 
service still dictates policy. A new problem was posed 
when women’s auxiliary services were formed and began 
to draw off women employees. According to a new sur- 
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vey of military service policies of companies (page 101), 
the tendency is to extend to the WAVES, the WAACs 
and other feminine alphabetical galaxies the same treat- 
ment given men employees entering the armed services. 


Farm Wages Join the Sky-ward Trend 

“How’re You Going to Keep Them Down on the 
Farm, After They’ve Seen Par-ee”’ went the lines of a 
song popular during the last war. But now it is high 
industrial wages that lure agricultural workers away 
from the farm and into war plants. At that, farm wages 
have been doing some pretty rapid climbing, with an 
advance of 80% from January, 1941, to January, 1943. 
(Page 135.) 


From Business Suits to Overalls 

A lawyer closes his volume of Blackstone and hurries 
out to a war plant to take over a turret lathe for his half 
shift. A dentist dons his overalls to ply his skill with a 
drill on an unresisting patient but perhaps to even 
closer tolerances than he has been accustomed. A house- 
wife puts out the cat and starts for the assembly line. 
A new labor resource is being tapped, utilizing people 
who continue their normal occupations but add to them 
a half shift of work in a war plant. Is this expedient 
practicable on any considerable scale, and will it help 
solve the manpower problem? For the practicability 
of this new labor resource see page 103. 


Industry Contributes Both Fighters and Weapons 

War industry is not merely performing miracles in 
the production and transportation of munitions. It is 
doing this in the face of a steady loss of men to the 
armed services. Possibly some of these men are using 
the weapons they helped manufacture. Eighteen of the 
country’s largest corporations have already furnished 
enough men to the armed services to form more than 25 
infantry triangular divisions, or a total of nearly 
400,000 men. (Page 105.) 
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Clerical Salary Rates 


‘T HAS always been difficult for an executive to 
know whether the clerical salaries paid by his com- 
pany are justifiable. It is doubly difficult now because 
of the keen competition of highly paid factory jobs. 
In order to provide executives with information re- 
quired to establish acceptable and satisfactory clerical 
salary rates, THe CONFERENCE Boarp has begun a 
clerical salary survey on a quarterly basis. This report 
represents a summary of the tabulated results of the 
first survey. The information was collected during 
January, 1943, and pertains to the rates paid in that 
month. 


SUMMARY OF COMPANIES AND EMPLOYEES INCLUDED 
IN SURVEY OF CLERICAL EMPLOYEES 


Union Status of 


Employees 
Covered 
Cities 

Union ie 

Atlanta eo. Bae 5 3 7 
Baltimore vec :- S. 3 1 5 
Boston’... wees: ote 6 2 16 
Buftalot ons... 20s. 3 a 6 
Chicagou,e ce tract. 27 3 a 30 
Gineinnati.’). 3.4. ..3: 4 6 a 10 
Cleveland........ 8 6 1 13 
JB 1 ile ele eee th 5 1 11 
HiGustonee sos ees. 5 1 1 5 
LOR ANIBEIES Kass. «v.09 7 5 2 10 
Louisville’. .......... es Q Pes 2 
Milwaukee........... 5 6 2 9 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 6 0 1 15 
IN ew iekcieeec kta 8 6 2 12 
INew Morks:.0.ne+.40 2 8 4 26 
Philadelphia.......... 8 9 4 13 
Pilfaburgiona.. 2050s: 3 5 1 7 
St. Louis nak 4 6 2 8 
San Francisco........ 5 8 1 12 
SOR te es eee, 4 1 %: 5 
FLOtHIS 4, ad kes 114 25 222 


‘Because of the small number of cooperating companies or because the total num- 
ber of employees is not well distributed among the 13 jobs, Taz ConrereNce Boarp 
does not consider that the statistics from these cities are satisfactory. The coopera- 
tion of additional companies in these cities will be solicited for future surveys. 


THe CONFERENCE Boarp spent several months of 
preliminary work to overcome the inaccuracies and 
deficiencies of many salary surveys. During these 
months a careful study was made of the following 
problems: 


1. Jobs which should be included in the survey 

2. Detailed descriptions of the various jobs 

3. Types of companies that should be selected as co- 
operators 

4. Cities that should be covered at the beginning 

Method of collecting data 

6. Most effective method of tabulating and computing 
the returns 
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7. Presentation of tabulated results 
8. Frequency with which the surveys should be conducted 


The jobs included in the survey were selected because 
the results of the preliminary study indicated that these 
jobs existed in a large number of companies represent- 
ing a wide variety of industrial and commercial organ- 


Rates ror OrricE Boys, RECEPTIONISTS 


Receptionist 
Cities Mari 
Mode | mum 
Rate 
‘Atlanta tse aes Ae: 
Baltimore............- $26 $46 
Boston.” -402. anes ae 34 36 
Buftalow®. oo. aoe a 23 
Chicagose~. Jag: % es 23 41 
Cincinniahe. 2s eae ake 17 
Cleveland. 2026. a ee 23 . 40 
Detroit. eee 34 43 
Houstonserdeess cee. 35 36 
Los Angeles........... 28 44 
Lousville 27.2 ce ips 
Milwaukee............ a 32 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. . 28 39 
Newarktscs<2na= «cea. 20 34 
New! York: .ct 2 sconat 25 49 
Philadelphia........... a 40 
Bittsburghes,.. 2.750% + 20 37 
St. Louis ees a 33 
San Francisco......... 29 46 
Seattle tcc te eee ae 
Total ae no ictrdeeien.. 25 49 


aNo central tendency exists. 


OFFICE BOY (or GIRL)—Description of Work: 


1. The beginning clerical job for unskilled boys or girls. 

2. Works under supervision. 

3. Work involves simple jobs, often of a routine and often of a 
miscellaneous nature, which require little or no training beyond a 
knowledge of who various key people are and where they are located. 

4. Alternative titles for this job include the following: Messenger, 
Page, etc. 


RECEPTIONIST—Description of Work: 

1. Works under supervision in a department, division, floor, or 
in the company’s main vestibule. 

2. Greets and directs visitors. 

he Issues visitors’ passes and maintains required records concerning 
them. 

4. May record employees’ in-and-out movements. 

5. Does not operate a switchboard, does no general clerical work, 
and has no responsibilities associated with plant protection. Essen- 
tially a sedentary job. 

6. May also be called an Information Clerk. 


izations. An additional factor in their selection was 
that the jobs could be described clearly and explicitly. 

To provide executives with a representative picture 
of rates paid in a given area, it was considered advisable 
to include a broad sample of commercial and industrial 
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businesses, small companies as well as large, companies 
engaged in war production as well as those engaged 
chiefly in the production of civilian goods and services, 
and companies in which clerical employees are repre- 


sented by a union as well as those not represented by 
a union. 

Cooperating executives were urged to follow closely 
the instructions provided with each set of forms. These 


RATES FOR TELEPHONE OPERATORS, FILE CLERKS, TYPISTS, DICTATING MACHINE 


TRANSCRIBERS 
Telephone Switch- ‘ 5 i ictati i ictati 
board Operator File Clerk Junior Copy Typist | Senior Copy Typist Moonee Teeter Machine iain r 
Cities 
Mini- - | Mini- Maxi- | Mini- Maxi-| Mini- M: Mini Maxi ini i 
mum | Mode | mum | mum | Mod Mod ae 7 eae — 
Rate Raw paes [> Pas) Bats |. | Rated Hate | 7 te | ee Pa Lc Cel ceed 
Atlanta...... $21 | a | $24/ $16 | $17 | $30 | 818| a | $24! 19 | $21 | $26 | g23 | 923 | g23 | gi7 | #18 | $38 
Bbc capil onthe sis) «855 ners > 9 24 | $19 | $21 | $26 23 23 23 17 1 3 
oes Paiste etek x5 they ce, we 18 | $20 33 15 20 25 18 | $20 Q7 16 22 29 we : . 5 ‘ : a a ps 
eee at's fe atv. Pisa. saaaict's Shae ave 18 25 40 15 17 30 15 19 24 22 26 32 16 20 26 16 a 37 
ca BAO oN oleate ta kins OS a 15 18 26 16 19 24 17 19 99 17 a 25 19 a 91 21 a 26 
a FOOT ease eitizies ee cise © 18 23 45 15 Q1 41 16 23 41 18 93 42 20 95 31 17 20 38 
ie Petteas Panay eccivuars psa ss 18 a 30 16 18 bay | 14 19 93 16 25 33 19)-| @ 24 16 a 31 
5 eveland RAEI Gl yaa Nes = 19 31 44 ily 17 40 16 20 $1 22 29 41 20 a 95 18 a 40 
Woe AE, ee Cai 22 a 40 Li, 20 35 19 92 28 20 93 41 24 a 28 18 a 41 
. ape VE”. Me aR eee. 25 35 38 17 22 34 ral a 29 23 33 40 Q7 a 39 20 a 93 
re : cM CSIcay bt Bic Oe 5 co 18 37 46 20 23 40 18 22 37 Q7 32 36 Q7 Q7 eat 20 99 38 
Sr eda Sb OAR AEE ee ee ee ys ae ae 15 a 20 re ate ae ae ee ee Ave 38 oe 17 Lin 20 
ee: or - : 2 Ee = a 36 15 16 31 14 18 28 18 18 33 15 20 24 16 18 41 
x POUS-Mb. PAUL. wn... 20 29 43 16 18 47 16 19 32 17 Q1 38 18 a 31 17 22 36 
CMmAnKT ee. de oe ces ot 20 95 38 15 24 31 15 24 95 18 Q7 40 19 a 97 18 Q1 30 
New York. Pie SR ENE ee terrace eA 19 28 45 15 17 59 16 24 37 19 25 42 16 23 43 19 38 44 
Philadelphia. Lees sees sd MeO 33 48 yf 17 42 16 23 29 19 25 38 7 22 95 18 28 42 
Pittsburgh Petey RTO ee Ck 15 26 45 i We iW 37 17 18 30 20 20 39 20 a 24 17 20 41 
St. Louis. Stites ese eres ee wsios 20 30 32 16 18 29 16 18 Q1 20 ad 32 93 a QT sv 18 26 
DeGNNCANCINCOMS cok cute 2 25 34 39 a1 25 51 Q1 23 30 24 28 39 23 a a, 23 29 38 
ead Ch ky eo See ee 32 $2 32 21 a ahed 23 a 28 28 28 98 22 22 22 Q1 Q1 36 
ARO ers ek eg 15 29 48 15 17 59 14 2S 41 16 Cag 42 15 20 43 16 18 44 


aNo central tendency exists. 


SE el SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR—Description of 
ork: 

1. Operates a PBX switchboard. 

2. Keeps records relevant to telephone service. 
_3. Does no general clerical work, and has no supervisory respon- 
sibilities; entire time and attention is devoted to telephone service. 


FILE CLERK—Description of Work: 

1. May be attached to an operating or a central files department. 

2. Works under supervision. 

3. Sorts, arranges, and inserts in files one or more of the following 
types of material in accordance with the company’s established 
method: documents, cards, bills, invoices, orders, correspondence, 
plans, credit data, blueprints, cost cards, time slips, personnel 
records, etc. This may include simple classifying and indexing. 

4. Makes look-ups, pulls, and charges material from files as 
requested. ; 

5. Purges files of old and useless papers in accordance with the 
company’s established procedure. 

6. Mends damaged papers. 

7. May be responsible for tickler files (involving “‘call-ups,” 
“punch-ups,” or ‘“‘bring-ups’’). 


JUNIOR COPY TYPIST—Description of Work: 
1. Works under supervision. , Letters and copy typing of simple, 
routine nature. Specific work may include: 
a. Straight typing from clean copy, or clear corrected copy. 
b. Types form letters, simple reports, addresses and envelopes, 
and simple fill-ins such as names and addresses. 
c. Stencil cutting which involves only simple, straightforward 
typing. 
2. Work is usually checked or spot-checked by others. 
3. Does NOT include taking dictation. Do not confuse with a 
Junior Dictating Machine Transcriber. 


SENIOR COPY TYPIST—Deseription of Work: 

1. Works under supervision. Types varied material of any degree 
of difficulty from either clean copy or rough draft. Specific work 
may include: 

a. Typing tabular, columnar, and statistical material. 

b. Typing reports, records, and letters of any degree of difficulty 
including technical terminology and unusual terms. 

c. Stencil cutting of varied material of any degree of difficulty. 

d. Ability to arrange material for typing. 

2. Work may be self-checked or spot-checked by others. 

3. Does NOT include taking dictation. Do not confuse with 
Senior Dictating Machine Transcriber. 


gee DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIBER—Description 
of Work: 

1. Under supervision may work for one individual, a group of 
individuals, or in a central correspondence or stenographic depart- 
ment, 

2. Transcribes name-and-address fill-ins, simple routine letters, 
and material including non-technical terms which requires only nor- 
mal lay-out and arrangement from dictation made on any of several 
types of recording equipment. 

3. Does NOT take dictation or transcribe from stenographic notes. 


ah? DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIBER—Description 
of Work: ' 
1. Under supervision may work for one individual, a group of indi- 
viduals, or in a central correspondence or stenographic department. 
2. An expert typist who transcribes work of any degree of difficulty 
from dictation made on any of several types of recording equipment. 
Specific work may include: 
a. Typing tabular, columnar, and statistical material. 
b. Typing reports, records and letters of any degree of difficulty 
including technical terminology and unusual terms. 
c. Cutting stencils of varied material of any degree of difficulty. 
3. Work may be self-checked or spot-checked by others. 
4. Does NOT take dictation or transcribe from stenographic notes. 
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instructions were carefully designed to produce a study 
of clerical salaries that will be clear-cut and helpful in 
specific cases and not lend itself to misapplication. 

Before examining the results of this report, it is essen- 
tial to understand thoroughly the basis on which the 
data were collected. These are the main points to be 
remembered: 


1. The survey includes only regularly employed, full- 
time employees. 

2. Only employees whose jobs are exactly described by 
each job description are included. Instructions to 
participating companies stressed the point that they 
should “exclude all employees whose jobs differ in 
any way from the job descriptions used in this 
survey.” 

3. The salary rates do not include overtime, but they do 


include incentives and production bonuses earned 
during the regular working hours. 

4. Weekly salary rates are provided in even dollar 
amounts. In other words, a weekly salary of $24.44 
is reported as $24, but $24.50 or $24.63 is reported 
as $25. 

5. Each company provided the number of employees at 
each rate in each job classification. 


Tur ConrerEence Boarp tabulates the data of each 
completed questionnaire as soon as it is received. This 
procedure makes it possible to provide the results of 
the survey without delay. 

Because of the abnormal conditions prevailing in 
industry and commerce at this time, executives who 
cooperated in formulating the procedures of the survey 


RATES FOR STENOGRAPHERS, MACHINE OPERATORS 


; : ‘ling Machi Phe Ey 
Stenographer ert eer os ee ony sre Cecesior Key Punch Operator 
oo Mini- Maxi- | Mini- Maxi- | Mini- a Maxi- | Mini- oe —= Mee. Mods ew 
mum | mum le | mum 
Bae pe y ueee (| eae Poe | mete itunsta pes ed Rate Rate | Rate Rate 
Atlanta) ae.o4.45.~ Ne ee a: $20 a $32 | $20 a $32 | $17 a $30 | $18 a $38 | $34 a $36 
Balhimores ees aceoe ose ee 20 $22 36 19 $25 33 19 $24 37 21 $22 30 
BostonSS 7). ta. Ae oho eee oe 16 25 41 16 25 36 18 20 32 16 24 43 bird a 32 
Bitlalo gee Pe ees os cece 18 a Q7 17 23 28 19 24 28 17 20 30 17 a 25 
Chica yo Aer an A eh. ts eo ily 25 46 19 28 46 18 23 35 17 25 45 18 $25 35 
Cincimmaties7- a0 foeeoc eee 19 94 35 18 30 32 19 23 23 18 95 35 18 a 33 
Glevelandtae ira en ss Oe ks 19 26 43 21 29 43 20 24 41 20 a 46 20 28 $7 
IBetraitoee cot sats fore Gast a 21 23 39 17 a7 41 18 30 41 20 29 47 22 29 39 
FIONstGnts ao, pecs es hos ies 22 29 43 25 33 43 Q7 31 40 25 QT 42 25 ST, 43 
Los Angeles... as 37 46 17 20 38 19 37 41 22 35 41 26 36 42 
Louisville. .... 22 a Q7 et 
Milwatkeer sc cots chea nace 17 24 38 14 18 43 14 a 26 14 21 36 18 a 33 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.......... 16 37 48 16 34 42 17 38 42 16 34 40 16 19 34 
INGwarlew swiss uk aoe Bice a 17 29 47b 17 27 45 18 28 33 16 a 36d a a7 40 
New Yorkie... a oa ae 16 28 47c 15 28 54 16 37 50 16 28 46 16 26 47 
Philadelphiiae.. cca; nsession 16 25 45 20 35 47 17 18 43 16 23 40 17 25 36 
Pittsburgh........ i br 22 45 21 36 41 20 30 37 19 25" 41 18 22 38 
5) og Bc Se ERA Ro IME ti 14 31 42 17 82 36 17 17 30 17 20 38 20 31 3 
Sar Prancised: . 275 ca¢. <6 cohen 21 30 48 20 23 46 22 33 42 A Ey f 40 23 30 40 
Beatles ite Avguien coeiace siete 23 29 42 30 a 39 28 a 32 25 28 44 
ROA Fe a4 thse Sew eels 14 28 48 14 20 54 14 23 50 14 28 47 16 Q7 47 


aNo central tendency exists. 
¢ company reports 5 employees in this classification with salary rates ranging 
between $48 and $60 (not included in totals). 
cOne company reports 88 employees in this classification with rates ranging be- 
tween $48 and $64 (not included in totals). 


STENOGRAPHER—Description of Work: 

1, Under supervision may work for one individual, may serve 
several correspondents, or may be attached to a central correspond- 
ence or stenographic department. 

2. Takes dictation and transcribes by typewriting from shorthand 
notes. 

3. Has no other responsibilities normally associated with those of 
a secretary. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINE OPERATOR—Description of Work: 

1. Works under supervision. 

2. Operates a bookkeeping machine with or without typewriter 
keyboard. 

3. Work includes any or all of the following: Posting such records 
as accounts receivable or payable, receipts and disbursements, cus- 
tomer statements, etc., from prepared media; developing new bal- 
ances and columnar totals, proving, balancing, and related clerical 
work incident to operating the machine. 


dOne company whose employees in this classification are engaged in very advanced 
calculating operations have 78 employees ranging from $38 to $72 per week (not 
included in total). 


BILLING MACHINE OPERATOR—Description of Work: 

1. Works under supervision. 

2. Operates a billing machine in preparation of bills, invoices, 
statements, or similar work from original orders or shipping papers. 

3. May include related clerical work such as recording of shipping 
charges, verifying calculations, and other data. 


CALCULATING MACHINE or COMPTOMETER OPERATOR 
—Description of Work: 

1. Works under supervision. 

2. Computes on key type calculating machine and/or verifies on 
the machine all types of calculations involving addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. Must be able to do all of these operations. 


KEY PUNCH OPERATOR—Description of Work: 

1. Works under supervision. 

~ Punches holes in cards from material prepared in advance by 
others. 

8. Does not involve coding or calculating. 
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unanimously suggested that the survey be conducted 
quarterly. Accordingly, salary rates will be collected 
and tabulated for the months of January, April, July, 
and October, 1943. 

Executives who were interviewed during the prelimi- 
nary study of the project expressed a preference for a 
report that would provide the total number of em- 
ployees covered at each rate in each job in each city. 
Accordingly, companies that cooperate in the survey 
receive these complete and detailed reports, but for the 
benefit of all Subscribing Associates of the Board, a 
summary of the results will be published quarterly in 
The Conference Board Management Record. 


Tue CONFERENCE Boarp wishes to point out that 
the over-all pattern of these surveys is flexible so that 
many of the details of the project may be altered to 
meet the requirements of the majority of the cooperat- 
ing companies or of changing conditions. It is con- 
ceivable that additional jobs may be added to the 
survey, or that additional cities may be added as com- 
panies in these cities signify a desire to cooperate. The 
Board is eager to welcome additional companies as 
cooperators in any of the cities covered. 


S. Avery Rause 
Management Research Division 


Military Service Policies after a Year of War 


HE SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT as first formu- 

lated envisaged a short peacetime military training 
program for young men who would constitute the nu- 
cleus of a civilian army to help defend the nation in the 
event of attack. These selectees were to be chosen by 
local draft boards in such a manner as to cause the least 
possible hardship in family life and a minimum disrup- 
tion in essential industries then being geared to war 
production. 

Framers of the Act were acutely aware of the effects 
of compulsory military service upon the future business 
life of men chosen for military service, and included in 
the law Section 8 which stipulated that the soldiers upon 
demobilization should be restored to their former posi- 
tions or to equally desirable jobs unless an employer’s 
circumstances had so changed as to make it impossible 
or unreasonable to do so. 

Companies with well-defined industrial relations pro- 
grams formulated policies to define the drafted men’s 
future rights to his job and his participation in various 
company benefits, and to clarify ambiguities of the law 
as they applied to conditions within the establishment. 

Early plans followed the general outlines of the 
original Selective Service Act in promising reemploy- 
ment, and in addition many provided monetary bene- 
fits for inducted employees to ease the transitional 
period from civilian to military life. 

Entrance of the United States into the war created 
new problems which were not anticipated when com- 
pany military service policies were first created. The 
chairman of the War Manpower Commission warned 
that in 1943 the prospective withdrawals of inducted 
men would probably equal the total of all previous 
inductions and advised company managements to train 


women, older workers, Negroes, and the handicapped 
to take the place of able-bodied men who would soon 
be inducted into military service. The period of military 
service has been extended indefinitely; men enlisting 
in the armed forces have been brought under the job 
protection provisions of the Act; military pay of men 
in the lower ranks has been increased and dependents’ 
benefits added; women have been permitted to enlist 
as auxiliaries in the various armed services to release 
more men for active front line duty. The teen-age 
draft bill has brought young men of eighteen and nine- 
teen within the Selective Service Act and subject to 
military service. Induction of draft registrants thirty- 
eight years of age has been suspended. 

THe CONFERENCE Boarp has been keeping in close 
touch with company military service policies and by a 
series of surveys has been tracing the changes made in 
company plans by the events of the past several years. 
The latest survey was conducted in November, 1942, 
when the United States had been at war for nearly a 
year. This article is based upon the results of the study, 
which will soon be released.! Two hundred and fifty-one 
companies with aggregate employment in excess of 
1.5 million persons cooperated in the study. 


FEATURES OF COMPANY POLICIES 


Policies regarding military service vary greatly in the 
liberality and scope of their provisions. Some plans 
merely reproduce the job protection provisions of the 
Act, and other policies are of considerable length, cover 
many contingencies and provide for various benefits 
for men on military leave. 


‘Conference Board Reports, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 52, 
“Company Policies on Military Service and War Jobs. 
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Eligibility Requirements 

Most company policies specify the service require- 
ments and other eligibility requirements for participa- 
tion in the job protection provisions and benefits of the 
private plan. A comparatively short service record is 
required of workers to be eligible for all the privileges 
of the company plan, and nearly two-thirds specify a 
length of service of one year or less for participation. 

Early plans sometimes required a longer service record 
for participation in the military service bonus than for 
the job protection provisions. As increasing numbers 
of workers have been inducted into the armed forces, 
industry has become more ‘concerned about the future 
status of workers hired as substitutes. As a consequence, 
some concerns provide military service allowances for 
all who meet certain minimum service requirements but 
promise to reemploy only those on the regular payroll. 

It is significant, however, that 64% of the reporting 
companies extend eligibility to workers hired as sub- 
stitutes on the same basis as regular workers, provided 
that they fulfill specified minimum service requirements. 


Status of Volunteers 

The initial plans as a rule excluded men who volun- 
tarily enlisted in the armed forces. Of late, companies 
have expanded the coverage of their policies to include 
employees who enlist for the regular term of service. 
Of the 251 companies included, 83% give these volun- 
teers full privileges under their policies. This percent- 
age is considerably higher than was found in the March, 
1942, survey of THE CONFERENCE Boarp, when 53% 
were found to be following this procedure. 


United States Maritime Service 


Sailors in the merchant marine perform an important 
function in transporting urgently needed war material 
and food to the fighting fronts and to our Allies. They 
face grave dangers from enemy submarines, airplanes 
and mines, and the death rate among these sailors is 
proportionately higher than among men in the United 
States Navy. In recognition of these facts, an increas- 
ing number of companies are extending participation 
in their military service policies to employees in the 
merchant marine—35% of the total, contrasted to 16% 
of the concerns included in the March, 1942, survey. 


Women’s Auxiliary Services 


With the creation of women’s corps to assume certain 
duties in the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine 
Corps, industry is confronted with the problem as to 
whether women who enlist in these auxiliaries should 
be eligible to participate on the same basis as men in- 
ducted into the armed forces. Over one-half, 55%, of 
the cooperating companies include women enlisting in 
these services on the same basis as men; 15% exclude 


them, and 30% have not as yet developed a policy to 
cover this contingency. Of the thirty-seven concerns 
which definitely exclude women volunteers from partici- 
pation, twenty-seven terminate their service upon en- 
listment, while ten give them leaves of absence. 


Military Service Allowances 


Since company military service policies were first 
originated, THe CONFERENCE Boarp has observed a 
growing tendency to give inducted men some compen- 
sation over and above wages due them. When these 
allowances were first given, the potential cost was not 
considered large, as comparatively few men were in- 
volved. The entrance of the United States into the war 
has resulted in the induction of many more men than 
was anticipated in the beginning. 

This unforeseen contingency has not caused com- 
panies to abolish these payments, as 65% of the com- 
panies included in the present survey are giving mili- 
tary separation allowances, contrasted with one-third 
of the concerns included in the Board’s first study. 
Under the early policies, the allowance was measured 
in terms of an employee’s wage or salary and all em- 
ployees meeting specified service requirements received 
a bonus representing pay for the same number of days, 
weeks or months. 

Recent events have changed the characteristics of 
these military service allowance provisions. The allow- 
ance based on a uniform number of weeks’ pay for all 
eligible inducted men is still the most prevalent, with 
an amount equivalent to two weeks’ or one month’s full 
pay appearing most frequently. One significant change 
noted is the increase in the number of plans which grad- 
uate the allowance on the basis of length of service. 
The proportion of graduated plans has grown from 5% 
of the total in the first survey to 28% of those included 
in the November, 1942, survey. The change to gradu- 
ated allowances, however, has resulted more from man- 
agement’s desire to permit short-service employees to 
share in these benefits on a reduced scale, rather than to 
give preferential treatment to longer-service employees. 
There is great variation among these graduated-pay- 
ment allowances, but the formula appearing most fre- 
quently is one week’s pay for six months’ service and 
two weeks’ pay for one year’s service. 

_ Another tendency noted is the decline in the propor- 
tion of companies paying allowances for extended 
periods. The cost of these liberal benefits in a time 
when large numbers of men are entering the armed 
forces has caused some concerns to reduce these pay- 
ments. The percentage of companies with such allow- 
ances has dropped from 23% of the total in the 1940 
survey to 7% in the present investigation. 

Fewer concerns are now correlating company allow- 
ances to government pay. In the first survey it was 
found that approximately half the plans with military 
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payments provided for the deduction of all or part of 
government pay from the company’s allowance, whereas 
in the present survey only a sixth of the plans follow 
this practice. The principal reason for discontinuing 
this method of computation is that it involves consid- 
erable clerical and administrative detail which may 
prove onerous under wartime conditions. 

Another minor trend indicated is the increased num- 
ber of companies paying all inducted employees uniform 
sums regardless of their earnings. None of the firms 
included in the 1940 survey provided for these flat-sum 
payments, while twelve were found to be following this 
practice in November, 1942. Companies with these 
uniform-sum provisions believe that employee morale 
is improved if all receive the same amount upon 
induction. 


Miuitary ALLOWANCE FOR EXECUTIVES 


Senior executives entering the armed forces sacrifice 
far more financially than do the rank-and-file employ- 
ees. The question has frequently been raised as to 
whether they should receive preferential treatment by 
compensating them in some measure for the loss of their 
company salary. Two-thirds of the reporting compa- 
nies do not differentiate between executives and other 
employees regarding the payment of military service 
allowances; a quarter have not developed a policy to 
cover this contingency while only 7% give senior execu- 
tives special military allowance, but even among these 
concerns the majority have not developed a definite 
policy but consider each case according to its merits. 


OTHER FEATURES 


A new development noted in the March, 1942, survey 
of THe Conrerence Boarp was the payment of com- 
pany benefits to dependents of men called into service. 
At that time, the practice was not found to be wide- 
spread as only 6% of the companies included were 
granting these benefits. Subsequently, the government 
passed legislation providing benefits for wives, children 
and certain other dependents of privates and non- 
commissioned officers. The passage of this legislation 
has undoubtedly influenced company policy as only 
seven out of 251 concerns, or 2.8%, are now providing 
benefits for dependents. 

Other provisions have not. been materially changed 
since the initial plans were created, with one or two 
exceptions. The employee is given a military leave for 
the duration of the war, plus a reasonable amount of 
traveling time. He also accumulates seniority while in 
military service in nine out of ten companies. Approxi- 
mately a third of the reporting concerns paid for some 
portion of its employees’ National Service Life In- 
surance. 

This article contains the highlights of THe Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp’s latest study on company military service 
policies. The substantiating data are contained in the 
Board’s comprehensive study, which also contains the 
actual texts of the plans of a number of representative 
companies. 


F. Beatrice BROWER 
Management Research Division 


Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. As a means of drawing on a ucw source of 
manpower, some companies have been encouraging 
salaried and professional men and housewives to work 
a half shift of four hours in the factory in addition to 
their regular work. Is such a plan workable on a wide 
scale, and does the resulting production justify the 
training required and the disturbance of normal 
operating procedure because of the half shifts? 


For the most part, cooperating executives have not 
had experience with attempts to utilize labor that coulc 
only devote a half shift of work per day. In some cases 
no attempt had been made to explore this possibility 
because operations did not yet Jend themselves to such 
a schedule because of disturbance to regular shift 
periods or because the plant was so distant from the 
source of such labor that the time consumed in travel- 


ing would make the time at work hardly worth while. 
Where half shifts had been attempted experience seems 
to have been favorable. Comments of executives 
include the following: 


We believe that there are possibilities in using salaried 
and professional men for part time in addition to their 
regular work. As a matter of fact, in one of our factories 
in an area of labor shortage, sometime in October we 
started using a shift of salaried workers beginning at 
5 o'clock and working until 10 o’clock at night. This has 
been very successful and was probably our only means 
of keeping up the necessary production. We doubt the 
feasibility of this plan with housewives because those 
without children could work full shifts while those with 
children would have to be put on shifts at such odd hours 
that it would hardly be practical. 
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The labor situation in our particular area has not be- 
come sufficiently acute to resort to the half shift. I doubt 
that much can be expected of half-shift work from people 
working on other jobs. It seems to me more logical to 
reduce the number of men in professional and other work 
to a minimum, then let them work at their own jobs 
forty-eight hours a week, releasing the balance for 
essential production. 


There has been no extensive use of half-shift workers in 
this area, although the interest being expressed is proba- 
bly indicative of attempts in the near future. 

There is no doubt that fairly comprehensive programs 
for half-shift workers will be worked out, and that man- 
agement ingenuity will meet little difficulty in solving the 
administrative problems involved. There will be some 
compensating factors. For instance, absenteeism among 
half-shift workers is likely to be low. 

A problem that will arise will be the relationship of 
such workers to unions, which will require understanding 
cooperation on the part of union members and leadership. 


In many industries, particularly where transportation 
is difficult, it is virtually impossible to work half shifts. 
With supervision bent almost to the breaking point now 
because of long hours and the problems of training green 
employees, it would seem to me that it could not stand up 
under half-shift operating schedules. One company I 
know of is debating now the possibility of offering office 
employees the opportunity to move into the plants for 
an extra eight hours of work each week to augment plant 
forces and also to increase the pay of the office employees. 
I question whether this will work. It would seem to me 
that an employee on a salary roll five days and on an 
hourly roll for eight hours at time-and-a-half on the sixth 
day would be serving two masters and that there would be 
all kinds of union troubles and departmental troubles. 


This method is not applicable in areas where workers 
must be transported relatively long distances to and from 
work or where other transportation difficulties exist. It 
appears to be practical when workers can supply their 
own transportation or when the work place is relatively 
close to the employees’ residence. 


For a large organization which needs thousands of 
people, the plan would too greatly multiply the number 
required. In addition, an outlying plant would have 
special transportation problems, and the people could 
not give four hours of employment without spending 
almost as much time in transportation to and from the 
plant, which would have the effect of a person working 
two full eight-hour days. This practice could not be 
sustained in the long run. 

Also, the company employing thousands would have to 
develop its locker facilities, its payroll set-up and its 
training program on a scale which would not justify the 
use of such individuals. 


We do not feel that such a plan is desirable on a wide 
scale, but a number of concerns in this area, including our 
own, are following this practice for occupations where the 


training period is relatively short and where the manu- 
facturing operations involved are adaptable. Most of 
these people feel that they are working out of patriotism 
and present a special problem of discipline and absentee- 
ism which, if it continues, may cause us more trouble 
than they are worth. 


POINT 2. Do women war workers acquire seniority on 
the same basis as men? If so, and the seniority of men 
in service does not continue to run during their war 
service, will not difficulties arise after the war when 
returning service men claim their former jobs? Are 
any particular problems arising regarding union mem- 
bership or seniority of women workers? 


Without exception, cooperating executives reported 
that employees in war service accumulate seniority as 
though still at work with the company and so they 
would still rank in seniority any women or substitute 
workers engaged to replace them. Where the point 
was commented upon it was stated that women acquire 
seniority on the same basis as men and are also joining 
unions on the same basis. Two comments are quoted 


below: 


One company has instituted the use of a form signed 
by all employees being hired during the war emergency 
which reads in part approximately as follows: “It is un- 
derstood that I am being offered employment because of 
conditions brought about by the war emergency. It is 
agreed that my services may be terminated without 
cause whenever the war emergency is over and that I 
will retain no seniority privileges or other benefits to 
which regular employees of the company are entitled 
when my services are so terminated.” 

No particular problems are arising in this area as to the 
seniority of women after the emergency is over, since 
most of these problems will be settled, first, by the return 
of large numbers of men who have entered the service 
who would be entitled to reinstatement and, second, by 
very great reductions in personnel due to stopping of 
present activities. 


Women war workers at this plant acquire seniority on 
the same basis as men. The seniority of men in service 
continues as if they were employed. This automatically 
solves the problem. Our impression is that most compa- 
nies have this provision, and there does not appear to be 
any particular problem regarding union membership or 
the seniority of women as apart from that of men. 


POINT 3. Many companies have recreational programs 
planned for daytime workers. With the great increase 
in shift operation, a need has arisen for recreational 
programs and facilities designed especially for those 
working on night shifts. Are companies in your com- 


munity attempting to deal with this problem, and in 
what way? 


The general conclusion reached from studying the 
comments made regarding this question is that in 
companies where no recreational program existed before 
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the present emergency no attempt had been made dur- 
ing the emergency to introduce anything of this char- 
acter, and that where recreational work had been in 
force before the emergency a strong attempt was being 
made to make it available to workers on all shifts. In 
this attempt, the facilities of municipal recreational 
projects and the YMCA were being found very valu- 
able. Comments include the following: 


We have arranged our recreational program for all 
three shifts. Through the cooperation of local municipal 
officials, our baseball and basketball games are played 
from early morning until late in the evening. 


We have conducted recreational activities for our sec- 
ond and third shift employees for several years. All 
major events, such as concerts, minstrel shows, perform- 
ances by our mixed chorus and orchestra are scheduled to 
have Sunday performances so that second and third shift 
employees may attend. We have Night Hawk leagues for 
bowling, softball, basketball, horseshoes, tennis and other 
minor sports. These are scheduled especially for night 
shift workers. Every effort has been made to provide the 


same recreational facilities for night as for day shift 
employees. 


A considerable recreational program is being developed 
for night shift workers in this area through the Industrial 
Department of the YWCA, with war plant personnel 
people cooperating. 

The main effort so far has been in what is called the 
Night Shift Canteen, which operates in a large hall once 
a week from midnight until 5 A.M. Its program is danc- 
ing, games, entertainers and food (sandwiches, coffee, 
etc.) and has been heavily attended and enthusiastically 
received. 

An interesting response came in connection with financ- 
ing the affair. The first one was entirely free, but there 
was considerable spontaneous expression to the effect, 
“It’s all right to do this sort of thing for soldiers without 
cost, but we work and make good money, and we'll be 
glad to pay something.” Since the first evening, a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person has been made. 

Other ideas, such as keeping movies, bowling alleys, 
and similar recreational facilities open, and repeating 
radio programs, are in varying stages of development. 


Big Business Furnishes Big Army-Navy Contingents 


F THERE is any thought that the great industries of 
the country which are playing so vital a role in the 
war effort are in any way immune from the drafts of 
labor that are building the armed forces, such a mis- 
conception is dispelled when the facts are known. 

A number of the country’s largest corporations were 
asked for data indicating approximately the proportion 
of employees who were in the armed forces as of Febru- 
ary 1. Replies from eighteen companies that in the 
aggregate were employing more than 2,500,000 persons 
indicate that their combined contribution to the armed 
forces amounts to almost 400,000, or an average of 
about 16% of their total working forces. The contri- 
bution of individual companies varies from 8.7% to 
24.2%. In two cases, the percentages are figured on 
the basis of total male employees, because of the large 
proportion of women employees in those companies. 

The figures by individual companies are shown in the 
following table. Since military censorship prevents the 
identification of the figures from some companies, it 
has seemed best not to identify any of the companies. 

The extent of the contribution of these eighteen com- 


Total 


In Armed 
Employment i 


Tvices 


Company2As 72. -2s 2 - 112,925 14,314 oe 
| ee es eee 175,000 25,000 14.3 

CA aii ge ae 165,000 28,000 17.0 
Deen dass 122,100 20,722 17.0 
Bievers ae gees. 32,300 2,995 9.3 
Baars re 265,000 40,000 15.1 
Garena 70,500 9,826 13.9 
Eee. eee 64,800 12,439 19.2 

De Joc hafe fewest erates 73,200 14,499 19.8 

eos oie senator sitet 85,800 10,295 12.0 

| is arya an 53,606 10,030 18.7 

Lee 99,538 8,630 Sav 

IM ood Seah 370,000 44,684 12.1 

IN Sescpote area. 83,500 10,000 12.0 

OT ee sere 313,750 61,830 19.7 

Bit eae 252,963 61,217 24.2 

Qe. shite 32,000 4,972 15.5 

1; Wace eoors 146,100 19,726 13.5 
TOPAI Se yemiesn tone 2,518,082 399,179 15.9 


panies to the armed strength of the nation may be illus- 
trated by the fact that their combined military person- 
nel would form something over twenty-six infantry 
triangular divisions, which, as now constituted, consist 
of more than 15,000 men each. 
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Measuring Absenteeism 


HIS REPORT of absenteeism during December, 

1942, is an analysis of the absence data received 
from twenty-nine plants located in thirteen states. 
These plants employed 106,620 persons, of whom 
24.5% were women. Approximately 70% of the output 
of these plants is war production. About 19% of all 
males and 35% of all females included in this report 
are office workers. Seventy-seven per cent of all the 
men and women covered are factory employees. 


Data COVERED 


Table 1, covering male employees, illustrates the 
relationship of hours of work to absenteeism. The num- 
ber of days lost per employee increases noticeably and 
in direct relation to increases in weekly work hours. 


TaBLeE 1: FREQUENCY AND DuRaATION OF ABSENCE 


Amona 80,512 Mate Empitoyers, DecemBER, 1942 
Number of Hours Worked per Week 


Av Number of Ab: Average D; Lost 
rear 1,000 Bailagess ay por Miao ies versace 
Weekly of Days 
Work Hours gl Le A Short < AN Lost per 
a = ort- ng- 
Tern Term Absences| Term Term Absences Exaployee 
Over 60....| 456 114 570 a yi 6.9 aT 1.6 
5o-D0ee ee ag Min oes ef hye rs at 
50-54...5..) 1765 60 235 Baye 6.6 3.0 0.8 
45-49. ..... 390 AT 437 | 6.6 1.9 0.8 
40-44...... 92 35 127 1.6 10.3 3.9 0.5 
35-390... <5) 175 65 240 nar f 7.6 $.3 One 
Tora...| 196 44 240 1.6 he Arf 0.65 


The “Total” at the base of this table indicates the 
average rates of absenteeism of all the male employees 
covered by this report, regardless of their weekly work 
schedules. 


TasBLe 2: FREQUENCY AND DuRATION or ABSENCE 
Amone 26,108 FemaLe Empioyrers, DecemBer, 1942 


Number of Hours Worked per Week 


Average Number of Absences Average Days Lost 


Wald per 1,000 Employees per Absence Rrerege 
ee! 
Work Bins a : ‘ : és ; ng a 
t- - A Short- Al 
Term Term Absences Term Term Absences Employee 
50-54 413 134 547 ae 6.8 2.8 1.5 
45-49 344 315 659 Q.1 4.8 3.4 2.3 
40-44 456 79 535 1.3 6.8 pe 1 
35-39 254 84 338 1.5 7.8 3.1 abel t 
Tora. 402 91 493 1.4 6.8 2.4 ane 


According to the data shown in Table 2, long hours of 
work affect the absence rate of women in a greater 
degree than in the case of men, despite the shorter range 
in weekly work schedules. In this table, as the number 


of absences per thousand does not vary in relation to 
hours worked, the number of days lost per absence also 
may be used as an indicator. 

As will be noted in a comparison of the total figures 
in Tables 1 and 2, female employees were reported 
absent 105% more frequently than males. Women 
showed the greater tendency to be absent for long 
periods of time. As compared with all long-term ab- 
sences reported, women were absent 107% more fre- 
quently than men. They were absent 105% more often 
than men in the short-term absence category. Eighty- 
two percent of all women’s absences were of one, two 
or three days’ duration, which accounted for 47% of 
their total time lost because of sickness, non-industrial 
accidents and absence for personal reasons. 


TABLE 3: FREQUENCY, CAUSE AND DURATION OF ABSENCE 
Amone 45,012 MaLe AND 15,077 FremMALE EMPLOYEES 
DECEMBER, 1942 


Short-Term Absences | Long-Term Absences 


1,000 employees 
M 


absence 


The reports of fifteen companies employing 60,089 
persons are analyzed in Table 3 to show the relative 
importance of illness, non-industrial accidents and 
absence for personal reasons. Illness accounted for 


FREQUENCY AND DurRaTION OF ABSENCE 
SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1942 


TABLE 4: 


Mate 


Absences per 1,000 employees. .... 
Days lost per employee (per yr.). . 
Days lost per absence............ 


FreMAtE 


Absences per 1,000 employees..... 
Days lost per employee (per yr.). . 
Days lost per absence............ 


1From a survey of 73,550 men and 12,295 women. 


50.5% of the absences, non-industrial accidents for 
0.7% and 48.8% were due to personal reasons. 
Women showed the greater tendency to be absent 
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for personal reasons; 50.4% of their absences were re- 
ported under this category, as compared with 47.8% 
for men. Illnesses were second in importance to personal 
reasons, accounting for 49.0% of women’s and 51.5% 
of men’s absences. Non-industrial accidents were almost 
negligible, amounting to only 0.6% and 0.7% of wom- 
en’s and men’s absences respectively. 

Table 4 contains a summary of the material gathered 
for this index over a period of four months. The pro- 
nounced variation which is to be found between the 
figures of the different months is partly due to the 
normal change in the characteristics of absenteeism at 
this particular time of the year and partly to the 
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Women 


41.5 
39.2 
40.7 


changes which were made in the sample of cooperating 
companies. 

Table 5 shows the average weekly work hours of the 
men and women in the factories and in the offices of 
the reporting companies. 

Kina MacRoury 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


PREMIUM ORDER—PANELS—GENERAL ORDERS 28, 29 


HE Public Contracts Act of June 30, 1936 (Walsh- 

Healy Act) and the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 (Wage-Hour Law) are the two federal laws in- 
volved in the payment of time-and-one-half for hours 
worked in excess of forty in any given work week. 
Many persons have held that the overtime provisions 
of these laws should be suspended for the duration of 
the war, while others have stated just as emphatically 
that such action would be inadvisable even in wartime. 
In view of the prolonged discussion of this question, 
it is interesting to note that overtime payment policy 
is now closely related to wage and salary stabilization 
policy. 

At a closed! meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors held in Washington, D. C. on 
February 13, James F. Byrnes, Economic Stabilization 
Director, commented on this close relationship as 
follows: 

Under the Stabilization Act passed by Congress on 
October 2, it would be impossible to take away the exist- 
ing right to overtime pay unless it was compensated by 
an increase in basic hourly rates. The Act forbids a de- 
crease in wages below the highest paid between Janu- 
ary 1 and September 15, 1942. Congress did not forbid 
a decrease in “hourly rates.’’ It said “wages” and lest 
there be misunderstanding said “wages” and “salaries” 
should include ‘“‘additional compensation on an annual or 
other basis.’’ Congress further said no action should be 
taken inconsistent with the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

It is said that if we could not decrease the wages, we 
could increase the basic rates. An increase in basic rates 
in these high-wage war industries would provoke irre- 
sistible demands for pay increases in lower paid indus- 
tries. It would upset our whole wage structure and 


1Speech made public February 23, 


greatly aggravate the difficulties of postwar wage read- 
justments. The overtime requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act do not apply to farming, retail stores or 
purely local intrastate industries. But many non-war 
industries would probably have to meet the increased 
basic rate in order to hold even a minimum labor supply. 
A condition, not a theory, confronts us. Whether we like 
it or not, in time of peace, overtime payments became a 
basic part of contractual relations between industry and 
labor and to reform them now would require profound 
industrial readjustments. In the midst of total war we 
should not tamper with the rules of the industrial system, 
unless it is clear that a change is vitally necessary to help 
us win the war. 


Premium Pay OrprEr, No. 9240 


Executive Order No. 9240 put an end to the payment 
of double-time for work performed on Sunday as such. 
A short time after this order was issued, employees of 
the Glenn L. Martin Company in Baltimore were 
granted an adjustment in compensation to make up for 
the loss of their former week-end premium pay. In 
February, the employees of the York Safe and Lock 
Company, York, Pennsylvania, about fifty miles from 
the Glenn L. Martin plant, were granted by a WLB 
decision a shift bonus to compensate for loss in “take- 
home” pay suffered by the employees as a result of the 
premium pay order. On the same day, the War Labor 
Board granted a special bonus to employees of the New 
Britain Machine Company, New Britain, Connecticut, 
for a similar reason. The latter two WLB decisions 
seem to have the effect of setting up the policy that 
losses in “take-home” pay may be restored by some 
sort of compensation adjustment. It was pointed out 
by the WLB, however, that in these cases there was 
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no change in basic wage rates, the extra pay being 
granted in the form of bonuses. For example, in the 
York Safe and Lock Company decision, the War Labor 
Pzard made the following statement: 


The payments to employees on the swing shifts are 
authorized, under the circumstances of this case, to com- 
pensate these employees for a reduction in their total 
earnings caused by the elimination of premium pay pur- 
suant to Executive Order 9240. The compensation pre- 
viously received by these employees in the form of pre- 
mium pay for work on Sunday constituted an integral 
part of the agreed wage for their particular jobs. 


On February 25, the shipbuilding and ship repair 
industry was granted a permanent exemption from 
compliance with the provisions of Executive Order 
No. 9240, effective March 2, 1943. Following is an 
excerpt of the official text relating to this exemption: 


The Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee has made 
application for a determination that the provisions of 
Executive Order No. 9240 shall not apply to the Ship- 
building and Ship Repair industry. The Navy Depart- 
ment, Maritime Commission, and the War Department 
have concurred in the application. 


Temporary postponement of the application of the 
order to this industry had been granted twice, on 
September 30 and again on November 30. 


NEWSPAPER PANEL 


On February 24 the WLB issued a directive estab- 
lishing an advisory panel for the daily newspaper print- 
ing and publishing industry. This is the first advisory 
panel that has been created by the WLB. The main 
difference between its functions and those of commis- 
sions established in certain other industries is that it 
will not have the authority to make final and binding 
decisions and issue orders. Following is a special outline 
of the main points in the directive order establishing 
this panel: 

A. The panel is created for an initial period of ninety 
days. Headquarters shall be at regional WLB offices 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

B. Employees covered by this order include those in 
mechanical, maintenance, mailing, editorial, art, cir- 
culation (including newsboys), commercial, and kindred 
departments. 


C. The panel consists of six members appointed by 
the WLB. 

D. Applications for pay adjustments will be referred 
directly to the panel by regional war labor boards. 


E. The panel shall handle both pay adjustments 
and labor disputes. Its findings and recommendations 
shall be filed with the WLB, copies being sent to appro- 
priate regional boards. 

F. The WLB will notify the panel of its final deci- 
sions and will direct regional boards to notify the 
parties of this action. 


RartrRroap Pay ADJUSTMENTS 


On February 5, President Roosevelt issued Executive 
Order No. 9299 prescribing regulations and procedure 
with respect to wage and salary adjustments for em- 
ployees subject to the Railway Labor Act. Following 
are the main provisions of this order: 

1. Notice of proposed changes in wage rates must be 
filed with the Chairman of the National Railway Labor 
Panel. 

2. If necessary the Chairman may designate three 
members of the Panel as an Emergency Board to in- 
vestigate the proposed change and report to the 
President. 

3. Copies of the report made by the Emergency 
Board to the President shall be filed with the Economic 
Stabilization Director, the WLB, and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


4. The recommendation of the Emergency Board 
shall become effective thirty days after the report is 
filed with the President unless otherwise directed by 
the Economic Stabilization Director. 


GENERAL ORDERS 


General Order No. 25 relating to pay adjustments of 
employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority was super- 
seded in February by Order No. 25A. The new order 
adds the authority to approve pay adjustments for 
employees of contractors working for the TVA. 

Two new basic orders were issued by the WLB dur- 
ing February, one relating to employees in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the other to employees of the 
Pan American Union. 

A special arrangement of the main provisions of the 
orders follows: 


28. Authority over pay adjustments of employees of the 
Government Printing Office is delegated to the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

29. Authority over pay adjustments of employees of the 
Pan American Union is delegated to the Director 
General of the Pan American Union. 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics 
January-February, 1943 


OMPILATIONS by Tue Conrerence Boarp of 
wage and hour statistics applicable to wage earn- 

ers in twenty-five manufacturing industries continue 
to show upward movements. One exception between 
December and January was a decline of 0.1% in em- 
ployment, the first in this index since December, 1941. 


WaGE-RATE INCREASES AND WorRKERS AFFECTED 


25 Manufacturing 
Industries? 


All Manufacturing! 


Date 
W: Earn-| W: te |W. Earn-| W: te 
ars Aifacted Theeease Nite effected liens 
1942 
WANUBY VEE oe ve calc cick n.d. n.a. 3.7% 6.1% 
Bebruatyco.csce. ccc. 1.9% 7.9% 3.0 5.7 
March eters tele ct eats ats 2.5 7.9 4.1 6.3 
AAT. eee nee 2.5 8.0 4.0 ed 
Mayr oS. 4.2 8.3 4.7 6.4 
IST 45 5s Seen 3.7 8.3 4.3 L fete 
RDEV oa Mi ee 6.4 TA 4.6 pep! 
August . 9.1 1.7 9.6 5.8 
September ............. 7.8 7.4 5.7 6.5 
October 2.1 9.6 5.3 6.7 
November a fhcsh isc 2. 0.5 9.3 6.6 6.7 
Wecemberpis cco oe v n.d. n.d. 2.0 5.0 
1943 


VANVALY PSs cave ase oe aes n.d. n.d. 0.6 14.4 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


n.a.Not available 
?Tue ConFERENCE Boarp 


pPreliminary 


In January of this year, average hourly earnings of all 
wage earners in these industries stood at $.978, or 0.8% 
higher than in the previous month, 11.4% greater than 
in January, 1942, and 65.8% above the 1929 average. 
Average hours per week per wage earner, at 44.3, were 
0.2% longer than in December, but 8.3% shorter than 
the average for 1929. This combination of higher aver- 
age hourly earnings and a longer work week resulted in 
a 1.2% rise in average weekly earnings to a new high 
level of $43.49. Since the cost of living rose only 0.4% 
between December and January, “real”? weekly earn- 
ings were 0.8% higher in January than in the previous 
month, The increase over this period in total payrolls 
was 1.0%, while total man hours worked rose 0.1%. 

As shown by the accompanying table, reported wage- 
rate increases for twenty-five manufacturing industries 
dropped sharply in December and again in January, 
in line with the President’s stabilization program. 

The unusually high average wage-rate increase of 
14.4% shown for January should not be construed as a 


marked deviation from the previous trend, for the num- 
ber of increases which were granted was small. In fact, 
this high percentage rate was due almost entirely to 
adjustments made in certain plants so that female work- 
ers would be paid the same rate for the same job as male 
workers. If this particular situation had not occurred in 
the January sample, the average rate of increase for 
those receiving raises would have been in line with 
the rates for previous months. 


Cost or Livine In tHE Unitep States 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 
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The cost of living for families of wage earners and 
lower-salaried clerical workers continued its upward 
trend from January to February, rising 0.4%. As has 
been the case for a number of months, this rise was due 
almost entirely to advancing prices of food, 1.0% be- 
tween January and February. Coal prices rose 0.7% 
and the cost of sundries, 0.1%; all other items in the 
family budget remained unchanged. Currently, the 
cost of living is 7.0% higher than it was a year ago. 

Between January and February, living costs rose in 
sixty-one of the seventy industrial cities for which THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp compiles such statistics. Over the 
year period they rose in all cities for which data are 
available. 

On pages 122 to 133 of this issue of The Management 
Record appear revised indexes of the cost of living for 
twenty cities. 

Rospert A. SAYRE 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing, January, 1943 


ARNINGS, man hours worked, and total payrolls 
continued their trends of previous months and 
rose to new peak levels in January, 1943, according to 
Tue ConFERENCE Boarp’s regular monthly survey of 
labor statistics in twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries. The average number of working hours in one 
week which was increased to 44.3, was the greatest since 
June, 1930. Employment reversed the upward trend of 
the past year and declined fractionally in January but 
exceeded all previous levels except that of December, 
1942. 


Hourty AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Average hourly earnings of all wage earners in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries, after increasing 
for thirty consecutive months, reached $.978 in Janu- 
ary, 1943. While the January level exceeded that of 
December by only 0.8%, it was 28.9% above earnings 
in January, 1941. The rise from December to January 
resulted largely from wage-rate mcreases. The frac- 
tional advance in working hours caused only a negligible 
increase in overtime payments. 

Average weekly earnings, reflecting both the advance 
in hourly earnings and the small mcrease in working 
hours from December to January, rose 1.2%, and aver- 
aged $43.49, a new peak. From January, 1941, to Janu- 
ary, 1943, weekly earnings of manufacturing workers 
have increased 42.1%. Since living costs rose only 
17.9% in the two-year period, “real”? weekly earnings, 
or dollar earnings in terms of the commodities and serv- 
ices that they will purchase, were 20.5% higher at the 
end of the period than at the beginning. ‘“‘Real’’ weekly 
earnings in January were 0.8% higher than in Decem- 
ber, 1942. 

Hours or Work 


The average manufacturing wage earner in the 
twenty-five industries worked 44.3 hours a week in 
January, 1943, the greatest number of hours of work 
averaged per week since June, 1930. While the average 
work week was shortened in thirteen of the individual 
industries in January, an increase of more than three 
hours in weekly working time of automobile workers, 
combined with somewhat smaller rises in working 
hours in eleven other industries, more than offset the 
declines. 


EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours anp PAYROLLS 


Employment in the twenty-five industries was slightly 
curtailed in January. This was the first month since 


December, 1941, in which employment declined. Be- 
cause the decline between the two consecutive months 
amounted to only 0.1%, the January level was higher 
than that in any other previous month since these sur- 
veys were initiated except December, 1942. Since 
January, 1941, employment gains have amounted to 


32.9%. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, TWENTY-FIVE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Source: Tue CONFERENCE BoarpD 
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When employment of the individual labor groups is 
examined, a somewhat different picture is observed. 
While male workers in January, 1941, had comprised 
more than 83% of all workers, in January, 1943, they 
accounted for only 79% of all workers. This change 
resulted both from the employment of larger numbers of 
women and a decline in the number of men at work in 
these industries. .While a substantial number of skilled 
male workers have been replaced by women, the sub- 
stitution of women for unskilled male workers has been 
even greater. 

Total man hours, showing the effect of both curtailed 
employment and slightly longer working hours, rose 
0.1% in January to a new peak level. They exceeded 
total man hours in January, 1941, by 46.5%. As com- 
pared with June, 1930, when the average work week con- 
sisted of 44.5 hours, man hours in January, 1943, were 
up 63.1% 

The effect of curtailed employment i in January was 
more than offset by higher weekly earnings, so that total 
payrolls rose to a new peak, 1.0% higher than they had 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average | Aver: Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 
Actual Rominat 


Av Av 
Date Hourly | W rin on fer 
Bafnings Midis, 7 Wouper Peart Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings cee Employ: | Total 
Earner Earner ———_____—__| Week per mene, Man Payrolls 
Actual | Real | Actual | Real | Earker Hews 
1942 January pe ng reg $.878 | $87.47 | 42.4] 40.8] 162.8| 171.7| 140.8| 149.0] 86.2| 127.9| 1102)| 1801) 
ebruary............ 880 | 37.53] 42.4] 40.9] 162.7] 171.1| 141.0] 148.3] 986.2] 198.8] 111.0] 1816 
fede, Pesta is: 888 | 38.14] 42.7] 41.0] 164.1] 170.8] 143.3] 149.1| 986.8] 130.0] 112.8] 1863 
Rae Me 8.5 ois us od: 896 | 38.68] 42.8] 41.0] 165.6] 170.5| 145.4] 149.7] 87.0| 131.5] 114.4] 191.2 
Mayete cs... 906 | 39.00] 42.7] 41.2] 167.5] 172.1] 146.6] 150.7| 986.8| 192.5| 115.0| 1942 
June? ON 917] 39.52] 42.7] 41.2] 169.5| 174.2] 148.5] 162.6| 86.8| 194.2] 116.5] 1993 
Puly.nt: uses ove 928} 39.80] 42.6] 41.2] 171.5] 175.4] 149.6] 153.0] 986.6] 135.7| 117.5| 2038.0 
Le ee 940 | 40.87| 43.2] 41.2] 173.8] 177.2] 1583.6] 156.6| 987.8| 187.9| 121.1] 911.8 
September.......... 957 | 41.79] 48.4] 41.8] 176.9] 179.4] 157.0] 159.2| 988.2] 139.6] 193.1] g19.9 
October............. 958 | 42.10] 48.6] 41.4] 177.1] 177.6] 158.2| 168.7] 88.6] 141.6| 1295.5| 924.0 
November.......... 966 | 42.50] 43.7] 41.5] 178.6] 178.1| 159.7] 159.2| 988.8| 141.8] 195.9| 296.5 
rae December ee, 970 | 42.98r| 44.2] 41.6] 179.3] 177.5] 161.57] 159.97, 89.8| 145.2r| 190.47] 234.5 
paaalyiiedc. \ 3. 978 | 43.49| 44.3] 41.9] 180.8] 178.3] 163.4] 161.1] 90.0] 145.0| 130.5] 236.9 
rRevised 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JANUARY, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
INDUSTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Jan. Dec. Jan. 4 Jan. Dec. Jan Dec. 
Agnoultutal maplement osm ae sis pple ons sahardia ts .051 | $1.045 | $47.39 | $46. 45.1 44.9 43.4 43.2 
SOE GE ESR ae Gnctlteth te Sececcmnate Poaagedadtiesnd Mabie 298 | 1.266r | 59. 45.8 42.6r | 41.9 41.8 
RE Sain Ah oeewsnd olan x whehs «8 690 .690 39.5 39.2 40.5 40.7 
Chemical........ 2 Es CAT ES Es Rie 997 997 44.3 42.8 40.4 40.4 
Rayon and allied products ...........000ecee0eeees 888 875 : 42.5 39.5 40.0 40.0 
i onigee= North Sosa ae aie 1. . TPIT hs dee 729 731 ; 42.9 43.3 40.5 40.5 
Electrical manufacturing..................0sseeseeee: 049 044 ; : 46.7 46.6 41.4 41.1 
ee Oo oe 7 es eae ree . 903 886 46.1 45.8 42.9 41.2 
Hameny ean kn Gaeds eecsecr cies iv ecie vas ve coweews 718 701 40.6 40.2 40.6 40.6 
tes SEY Cee, ee is geea: Se oe eee 107 094 39.8 40.2 41.5 41.3 
Leathertanning and. finishing. scwv. cs vet ras soe sire ses : 841 ' : 41.9 43 5 42.8 42.7 
Pines and Wiltwork:s, so Vides a. 6. es ase Phist ae ctee o'ee ; 985 : ; 43.7 44.1 41.3 41.5 
OP OPE fe Oe) eae ber ae a ee 851 43.8 434 40.4 40.5 
Ea ae ee > i eee eee 894 44.2 43.1 40.1 40.0 
Paper and - pulp saect ee ch Poors Coe FO sede oe ale es ois : . 856 ; ,; 45.4 45.8 41.1 40.5 
PAVED PLOCGUCES | See ie Hectite 5 ae bee oh Sycts ene toees ; 787 : ; 43.8 44.0 40.8 40.5 
Prmting—book ANG OD. code 1 bo en 0s eo Hale sees : .916 ; : 44.1 44.2 39.8 39.8 
Printing—news and magazine..............-.00+eee00: ; .028 , é 39.2 39.4 39.7 39.7 
i Se es SE Cae oy eee ee 057 44.7 44.3 41.5 40.3 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.............-.00eeeeeeees 161 44.8 43.9 41.5 40.4 
PRO therrubber Products. cic ..0 «Welds. sia da’ele ss tole sles ; .913 , : 44.6 44.9 41.6 40.2 
Sian AVON See eee ci eo Mee aaisbwiere ole weisien och eters» , .680 : , 40.5 43.1 42.0 42.0 
ook) BS eS ee ee ee ee er 850 42.9 42.8 40.5 40.4 
1. Woolen and worsted goods............+++ee+ee0e: . . 887 42.4 42.1 40.1 40.0 
25 Other'woolen products*.,.. j.\.s..c0sedsssscceee ; 871 : : 43.8 44.0 41.1 41.1 
Foundries and machine shops..............-+++ee0e00% 1.055 47.8 48.3 44.1 43.4 
Deioundries"s teak ba ck oe de does onpietes ; 1.009 ; 46.8 47.4 42.6 42.3 
2. Machines and machine tools 1,045 ; : 50.7 50.8 45.4 44.9 
Sa Heavy equipment sr. te aeidnsistectesinctsc<eccescsite ss. ‘ 1.159 : : 47.5 48.8 45.4 43.3 
4. Hardware and small parts.............0.eeeeeees : 965 ‘ : 46.5 47.2 42.4 41.3 
SPOCHEr PLoductses w teh wa cdo eS oivle epee s scsi vis : 1.028 b : 47.3 47.2 43.5 43.5 
AE SINDUATRIBAE GTR te oo othe dole coisas Se ads apni once 8.970 ! ¢ 44.3 44.2 41.9 41.6 
Spo oer Son. beeen aes Gir mace ages $.815 : 37.7 37.4 39.8 39.7 
Petroleum refining. ........000..cccecccersscessscesee 1.208 4 , 40.4 _ 40.2 © Sar eete tate 
DTAINDUBTRIRG SI an cout ccicicisc cieieitis ajeleie ss .a.8 sv esisiae 6 8.972 : : 44,2 44.1 41.8 41.5 
ALAIN AN AIS 5 RAS TEE IIS I ES SE i a cian ede 
Et Ro LE a ee eee $ .972 46.2 45.8 47.0 46.9 
Shinbyilding saertefowshlarrstve. van edewt Wien nss 1.227r 47.2 47.ar | 47.7 47. 8r 


See footnotes on page 115 
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been in December. 
risen 88.8%. 


Since January, 1941, they have 


OtTHER INDUSTRIES 


Wage-rate increases granted and a reduction in the 
proportion of unskilled male workers were responsible 
for a rise of 0.2% in the hourly earnings of all workers 
in the cement industry in January. The added effect 
of a slightly longer work week served to raise weekly 
earnings of cement workers 1.0% above the December 
level. Employment declined 5.5% in January, largely 
because of the curtailing of construction. 

In the petroleum refining industry, on the other hand, 
increased demands for petroleum products both by the 
fighting forces and for the production of war materials 
were responsible for an 0.3% increase in employment in 
January. Slightly longer weekly working hours and 
overtime payments at a premium rate caused average 
hourly earnings to rise 0.9% in January. Weekly earn- 
ings of all workers in petroleum refineries averaged 
$49.03 in January, exceeding those in December by 


1.4%. 
Wage earners in the aircraft industry worked a greater 


number of hours in January and, because of the pre- 
mium rate paid for this additional work, received hourly 
earnings of $.984, or 1.2% more than in December. 
While longer working hours and a reduction in the 
number of male workers would normally tend to raise 
hourly earnings, an influx of a substantial number of 
female workers might be expected to reduce the aver- 
age for all workers. However, the hourly earnings of 
these female workers averaged $.811 in January, or 2.3% 
more than in December and contributed substantially 
toward the rise in the hourly earnings of all workers. 
From these higher hourly earnings we may infer that 
women are replacing men in the more highly paid skilled 
occupations as well as in the lower-paid unskilled jobs. 
Weekly earnings of all workers, reflecting the longer 
working hours as well as the higher hourly earnings, 
rose 2.0% to $45.42 in January. 

In the shipbuilding industry, where the employment 
of women is still more or less in the experimental stage, 
hourly earnings of all workers rose 1.6% in January 
and averaged $1.247. A slightly larger proportion of 
skilled workers was undoubtedly the cause of this in- 
crease, since the number of hours worked in one week 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JANUARY, 1943 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 
Weekly 
InpustRr Hourly, Actual 
Actual Real 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. 

igricultural implement...............- 189.0 | 187.9 | 172.3 | 170.7 | 169.9 | 169.0 | 150.0 | 148. 6. 
Antoniobhes. 2", 09.38. oc eee. 205.4 | 200.3r| 197.3 | 178.97] 194.6 | 177.17] na. ea me; ce ee “a : 
Boot and shoes#i.1, 1.807. atten 139.4 | 139.4 | 120.6 | 119.7] 118.9 | 118.5] 69.6] 96.6| 60.3| 93.1| 88.9] 115.6 
Chethicals. 23%: Bh kts 197.0 | 197.0 | 164.1 | 158.6 | 161.8 | 157.0 | 162.3 | 158.2 | 185.2 | 197.4 | 266.3 | 250.9 
(Sino: 2. .8t- sk 163.8 | 164.3 | 147.2 | 148.9 | 145.2] 147.4] 53.7] 54.6| 48.2] 495] 79.0] 813 
Electrical manufacturing............... 184.7 | 183.8 | 180.8 | 179.6 | 178.3 | 177.8] na| na| na| nal nal an, 
Baraitartis de ir ey aidu tS anne MIR. 174.7 | 171.4 | 167.1 | 162.6 | 164.8 | 161.0 | 110.7 | 102.5 | 105.8] 97-4 | 185.0 | 166 7 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 188.0 | 183.5 | 165.0 | 159.5 | 162.7 | 157.9] 104.4 | 105.3 | 91.6] 91.4| 172.3 | 168.0 
Iron and steel......... ee ee 185.7 | 183.6 | 128.7 | 128.5 | 126.9 | 127.2 | 127.5 | 127.0] 88.0] 88.5] 164.1 | 163.2 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 173.7 | 173.0 | 152.6 | 158.0 | 150.5 | 156.4] 86.2] 86.9| 75.9] 79.4 | 191.5 | 1373 
Lumber and millwork................5 209.9 | 208.2 | 185.2 | 185.6 | 182.6 | 183.8| 61.6] 62.9] 54.4| 56.0] 114.1| 116-7 
Mead packitig’?..15; 2.00; 5.0 Boi on 175.9 | 179.9 | 154.8 | 156.8 | 152.7 | 155.2 | 158.8 | 156.0 | 139.9 | 136.2 | 245.8 | 2446 
Paint and varnish.................000. 168.0 | 167.4 | 149.2 | 145.0 | 147.1 | 148.6 | 145.0 | 144.7 | 128.8 | 125.2 | 216.3 | 909 8 
Varies and Palins Bike snins Peis 170.0 | 169.8 | 149.3 | 150.3 | 147.2 | 148.8 | 114.5 | 115.3 | 100.3 | 101.9 | 170.9 | 1733 
Paper products..............0ee eee ens 173.2 | 172.6 | 158.9 | 159.0 | 156.7 | 157.4 | 171.5 | 170.5 | 157.8 | 157.5 | 972.5 | 971.1 
Printing—book and job................ 140.6 | 140.3 | 135.1 | 135.1 | 183.2 | 198.8 | 124.0 | 124.1 | 119.2 | 119.5 | 167.5 | 167.7 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 143.7 | 148.3 | 125.0 | 129.8 | 123.3 | 128.5 | 126.6 | 126.3 | 110.3 | 110.6 | 158.3 | 163.9 
a a) ee Ne ae er 169.2 | 168.8 | 169.0 | 167.0 | 166.7 | 165.3 | 116.8 | 112.5 | 116.6 | 111.3 | 197.4 | 187.9 
Sill arid FaVOts fated lt. .ss hs 135.3 | 137.1 | 118.1 | 127.3 | 116.5 | 126.0| 84.9| 86.3] 73.9] 80.0| 1003 | 09. 
Wool 5. eared Me, RTA, 168.7 | 168.3 | 152.5 | 151.7 | 150.4 | 150.2| 83.9] 84.5] 75.8| .76.1] 197.9 ey 
Foundries and machine shops........... 186-2 | 184.1 | 179.8 | 179.5 | 177.3 | 177.7 | 242.8 | e420 | 283.6 | 935-7 | 495-7 | uae 

1. Foundries......... elie. MAE 174.2 | 171.0 | 162.4 | 161.5 | 160.2 | 159.9 | 151.4 | 151.8 | 141.1 | 148.3 | 246.9 ra 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 191.4 | 190.3 | 195.1 | 194.4 | 192.4 | 199.5 n.a. n.a n.a : 5 pti 

_ St aaa, sense "gee *” tod ne .O | 169.7 | 171.1 | 167.4 | 169.4 n.a na. na ies ie oe 

. Hardware'and small parts.........| 197.1 | 188.5 | 189.0 | 188.6 | 186.4 | 181.8 | 213.1 | 2 2 8 ai 

5. Other products...............000. 183.6 | 183.6 | 177.9 | 177.8 | 175.4 | 176.0 | 274.3 oat 60's asst 488.0 hap 
Q5 INDUSTRIES..........00sssceseeeees 180.8 | 179.3 | 163.4 | 161.57! 161.1 | 159.971 145.0 | 145.27] 130.5 | 180.47] 936.9 | a34.5 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are 


r iven for the following: i 
weoducts; conical, petruléday salinitig, aud "97 temtibertais” 4) ollowing heh tires and tubes, other pbs products, woolen and worsted goods, other woolen 


footnotes on page 11 
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WAGE EARNINGS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: THe Conrerence Boarp 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, JANUARY, 1943 


Average Earnings Aches Coast Average Earnings re e Hours 
cere Wage Racnc 
INDUSTRY Boudy Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec Jan. Dee Jan. Dec. _ Jan. wep Deteg _ fan. _Dec. 
1 058 ($48.02 1947.58 | 45.21 45.0| .769 3.91 |$32.47 | 44.1] 43.6 
i niplemien€> 33 so es aws.loc es 1.064 |$1.058 |$48.02 |$47.58 45.2 45.0 | $.769 | $.745 |$3 
pee naniee agae Easing rai v's Ata. ace bol ie ‘ .847 | 1.3207r| 62.35 | 56.767 a oO oo Fn rm ergs td pel ooie 
cede Werasiels Sees 85% .801 .795 | 32.58 | 31.94 ae , : é 2 ‘ : : 
Ceetale eck ie ce OR Rena 1.065 | 1.065 | 47.82 | 46.33] 44.9| 43.5| .676| .664 | 27.85 | 26.03 al 2 39 2 
Rayon and allied products.......... ‘961 | .958 89.02 80. 18 40. 6 40.9 856 647 24.34 24.07 $7.1 | 87.2 
Cotton— North .ioac cis heck Oe ccten.s 794 197 * é F ; “ : x Z ‘ ; 
Electrical ‘minisetaine MER hs eo Serea 1.167 | 1.157 | 55.96 | 55.44 | 47.9 47.9 .768 .752 | 33.69 | 32.77 ie rie 
Murntture’ cies otk SOS Sea de vaca .959 .903 | 45.22 | 41.63 47.1 46.1 .657 .618 | 27.74 | 25.34 aa de 
Hosiery and knit goods................ . 960 .893 | 41.18 | 37.73 42.9 42.2 . 609 .564 | 24.15 | 22.46 9.6 : 
Tro: UISLEGIE: hc niseh ins ootisaita.< an 1.107 | 1.094 | 44.05 | 43.98 39.8 40.2 Beatie euaace wore aerate Soni AE LS: 
heather seat g and finishing.......... . 866 .862 | 36.74 | 37.94 42.4 44.0 .683 .686 | 26.16 | 27.50 38.3 40.1 
UlWOrkKiag heeds cee . 993 .985 | 43.38 | 43.46 43.7 44.1 —- Seis ysis — SEE asad 
Maes ee EPR CO Ae .875 .891 | 38.91 | 39.56 44.5 44.4 656 .671 | 26.96 | 26.45 41.1 39.4 
Pamtand yarnish=. 30 cent eee. . 925 .915 | 40.89 | 38.52 44.2 42.1 . 666 .668 | 24.71 | 25.05 = i $7.5 
Paper aid pulp ee Les .. ee eee ete .877 .879 | 40.21 | 40.61 45.9 46.2 .613 .607 | 24.85 | 25.02 40.6 41.2 
Paper products). 52s .ace sae ee Oe .898 .897 | 41.33 | 40.86 | 46.0 | 45.6 .589 .587 | 23.71 | 24.28 | 40.3 | 41.3 
Printing—book and job................ 1.076 | 1.034 | 48.81 | 46.32 45.4 44.8 . 586 .563 | 24.36 | 23.87 41.6 ‘42.4 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.085 | 1.119 | 42.31 | 44.07 |] 39.0 39.4 .608 .591 | 24.33 | 23.49 | 40.0 39.8 
MUDDer ese eee sro rae ebe 1.207 | 1.208 | 56.42 | 55.52 46.8 46.0 .769 169/N31.70 | 31.87 41.2 41.3 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............] 1.264 | 1.271 | 58.72 | 57.26 46.5 45.1 . 850 .834 | 34.48 | 33.88 40.5 40.6 
2, Other rubber products............ 1.108 | 1.089 | 52.34 |} 52.01 47.3 47.7 .708 .702 | 29.53 | 29.39 41.7 41.9 
DUKA PAVON een tere cee eee 157 .772 | 31.09 | 34.58 41.1 44.8 . 538 581 | 21.36 | 21.61 39.7 40.7 
feo} IB BM Need ONE PON NER dence pests mai. .914 .914 | 40.50 | 40.53 44.3 44.3 745 .742 | 30.33 | 29.88 40.7 40.3 
1. Woolen and worsted goodsssreat.. 897 .895 | 39.16 | 38.98 43.7 43 .6 752 .758 | 30.51 | 29.87 40.6 39.7 
2. Other woolen products‘........... .939 .936 | 42.47 | 42.35 | 45.3 45.3 731 .723 | 29.94 | 29.91 | 41.0 41.4 
Foundries and machine RHODE acer 1.108 | 1.094 | 53.60 | 53.42 48.4 48.8 752 .737 | 33.09 | 32.41 44.0 44.0 
Pe Boundaries saci. dome one Caen 1.035 | 1.016 | 48.60 | 48.30 46.9 47.5 757 .731 | 31.66 | 31.61 41.8 43 .2 
2. Machines and machine tools.......} 1.098 | 1.086 | 56.89 | 56.37 61.8 51.9 748 .740 | 32.98 | 32.39 44.1 43.8 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.179 | 1.159 | 56.02 | 56.50 47.5 48.8 on ee eye Sloe ae ott Biocs 
4. Hardware and small partsy: 2. oer 1.081 | 1.036 | 51.59 | 50.11 47.7 48 .4 740 .689 | 31.25 | 29.63 42.2 43.0 
5 Other products...t.... 210-5 0<ce 1.086 | 1.084 | 51.97 | 51.83 47.9 47.8 .759 .753 | 33.96 | 33.51 44.7 44.5 
PE ASNDUWERIDS So 2 cos oc dsice c sIeS cocoa che $1.056 |$1.0447r)$47.85 |$47.05r] 45.2 45.0 | $.663 | $.6477r|$27.20 |$26.44r| 40.8 40.7 
Cements i Or ie ecitn dhs send $.817 | $.815 |$30.76 |$30.45 Si er | 37.4 
Petroleum PENNING 1: cea cies Det oun 1.214 | 1.203 | 49.03 | 48.34 40.4 40.2 
WIMINDUBTHING, «orcs te heehee $1.057 |$1.0457r/$47.73 |$46.94r] 45.0 44.9 
Biroralt sacs: Pec dace ek $1.059 |$1.0407)/$50.06 |$48.74r] 47.3 46.9r} $.811 | $.7937r/$35.56 |$34.32r] 48.8 
Shipbuilding re Pe eo ae 1.252 | 1.2307} 59.11 | 58.117] 47.2 47.2r| .920 .864r| 39.68 | 38.46r| 43.1 


See footnotes on page 115 


by men remained at the December level and the work 
week of the expanded group of female workers was 
shorter in January. Since the work week of all workers 
remained unchanged at 47.2 hours in January, the rise 
in weekly earnings from the December level was exactly 
the same as that in hourly earnings, 1.6%. 


Lagsor STATISTICS IN JANUARY 


Hourly earnings rose 0.8% to $.978 in January. As 
compared with earnings in January, 1942, they have 
advanced 11.4%, and since 1929, 65.8%. 

Weekly earnings at $43.49 in January exceeded the 
December level by 1.2%, the January, 1942, level by 
16.1%, and the average for 1929 by 52.3%. 


Hours per week advanced 0.2% in January to average 
44.3. They were 4.5% above the January, 1942, level, 
and 8.3% below the average for 1929. 


“Real” weekly earnings, which are dollar earnings ad- 
justed for changes in living costs, averaged 161.1 
(1923 =100) in January. The rise since December was 
0.8%, and since January, 1942, 8.1%. They were 50.3% 
higher than the average for 1929. 


Employment declined 0.1% in January, but was 13.4% 
higher than in the same month of last year and 43.6% 
above 1929 employment. 


Man hours worked were 0.1% greater in January. 


Since January, 1942, they have risen 18.4%; since 1929 
the rise has amounted to 31.6%. 


——— 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, JANUARY, 1943 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
oe ee 


UnskILLED SKILLED AND SemI-SKILLED 
Average Earnings iN Average Earnings 
Inpustay hake Hours Average Hours 
r Week per r Week per 
Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
the Jan. Dec Jan Dee. Jan. Dec. Jan, Dec. Jan Dec. Jan. Dec. 
gricultural implement................ $.843 |$ .845 |$37.56 |$37.18 44.5 44.0 |$1.091 |$1.084 |$49.33 |$48.92 45.2 45.1 
Sawa Marian «Wire x On uk OES Sco chdhs 1.085 | 1.055r| 50.74 | 44.97r} 46.8 42.6r) 1.382 | 1.3557] 63.87 | 58.377] 46.2 43.17 
OO ANG SHOC. wremssiengsigrs e'sig-5s wv nia ee ws 445 -451 | 19.17 | 18.85 43.1 41.8 .813 .809 | 33.02 | 32.44 40.6 40.1 
Chemical. ...... Sslenitins 3 Je ee bie ales Oee .889 .893 | 38.76 | 38.58 43.6 43.2 | 1.121 | 1.121 | 50.67 | 48.88 45.2 43.6 
Rayon and allied products........... -115 | .703 | 27.53 | 27.91 | 38.5] 39.7] .990} .990 | 40.29 | 40.59] 40.7] 41.0 
Cotton—North OR ay WS 59a 6 15.05.5519 08s -718 -714 | $1.58 | $1.81 44.2 44.5 .831 Po $5 Jim Ws JU a Ws YA 4) 44.6 45.4 
Electrical mantiacturing!.. 0... 2... .861 .841 | 39.98 | 38.52 46.4 45.8 | 1.203 | 1.192 | 57.93 | 57.34 48.1 48.1 
Furniture? Soke vio kin Mi atetdats », Sie ate ehelee wt .756 .733 | 35.48 | 34.08 46.9 46.5 | 1.001 .946 | 47.22 | 43.52 47.2 46.0 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .583 .534 | 25.70 | 18.51 44.1 34.7 | 1.007 .923 | 43.03 | 39.74 42.7 43.0 
Iron and steel? : ean sia apie = ® vivian .854 .846 | 32.61 | 32.06 38.2 37.9 | 1.154 | 1.138 | 46.33 | 46.20 40.1 40.6 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .655 .652 | 27.53 | 27.91 42.0 42.8 . 923 .909 | 39.27 | 40.15 42.5 44.2 
Lumber and millworkts yes 2%. Ses Sec .153 .738 | 31.90 | 31.63 42.3 42.9 | 1.058 | 1.041 | 46.66 | 46.72 44.1 44.9 
Meat packing. See e sieht r ets mis aan <= -T44 747 | 32.39 | 31.97 43.5 42.8 .956 .969 | 43.09 | 43.80 45.1 45.2 
Painband varnish Geer. o5.0 ck cnc den de .783 .784 | 33.59 | 32.54 42.9 41.5 | 1.003 .990 | 45.14 | 41.88 | 45.0 42.3 
Paper endipulns., ©. 2e. ct ccc cece cece e . 746 TOL |.98. 14 | 33.21 44.4 44.3 .935 .938 | 43.53 | 44.09 | 46.5 47.0 
Paper products... .. Bieta seems ws as. 50 127 122 | 32.53 | 32.74 44.7 45.4 . 962 .963 | 44.77 | 43.98 | 46.5 45.7 
Printing—book SHO Oa see ce ae .651 .612 | 28.94 | 27.05 44.4 44.2 | 1.250 | 1.174 | 57.19 | 52.83 45.8 45.0 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .708 -T11 | 25.88 | 25.77 36.6 36.2 | 1.192 | 1.228 | 47.38 | 49.48] 39.8 40.3 
Hanber were tne ee. ee .890 .878 | 40.94 | 39.517} 46.0 45.0 | 1.215 | 1.217 | 56.83 | 55.98 46.8 46.0 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 988 970 | 45.84 | 43.84 |] 46.4] 45.2 | 1.270 | 1.278 | 59.03 | 57.60 | 46.5] 45.1 
2. Other rubber products............ 711 71S "32218'4) $1.98 45.2 44.8 | 1.119 | 1.102 | 52.93 | 52.70 47.3 47.8 
WOGle ere Come fe Oe lack 155 -744 | 32.36 | 32.46 42.9 43 .6 .990 994 | 44.57 | 44.45 45.0 44.7 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 172 .765 | 32.56 | 32.71 42.2 42.8 .976 .978 | 43.54 | 43.12 44.6 44.1 
2. Other woolen products*........... .714 107 | 31.87, | $1.97 44.6 45.2 | 1.007 | 1.009 | 45.77 | 45.69 45.4 45.3 
Foundries and machine shops........... .909 .904 | 43.10 | 43.45 47 4 48.1 | 1.142 | 1.187 | 55.43 | 56.45 48.5 49.7 
1 WISTG WC eae ee oa .833 .829 | 38.35 | 38.69 46.0 46.7 | 1.121 | 1.095 | 53.10 | 52.49 47.3 47.9 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 935 .932 | 47.24 | 47.80 50.5 6133) | VAGS | E119) | 684) S871 52.0 52.5 
3. Heavy equipment: :......%....-.- . 933 .924 | 43.30 | 43.83 46.4 47.4 | 1.217 | 1.206 | 58.05 | 59.50 47.7 49.3 
4, Hardware and small parts......... . 866 .851 | 41.45 | 40.33 47.9 47.4 | 1.115 | 1.056 | 53.21 | 51.49 47.7 48.8 
Ba ther BrOGNCUS CANE. winnie oa © ae . 939 .945 | 44.46 | 45.64 47.3 48.3 | 1.106 | 1.119 | 53.02 | 54.86 47.9 49.0 
RETINDUBTRIBS ohh. cca spe os ecm ise bee $.826 | $.8177|$36.73 |$36.07r| 44.3 | 44.1 |$1.115 |$1.1037/$50.78 |$50.157r) 45.4 | 45.57 
Cementierr dete tos oss ase 8S spiny so $.713 | $.700 |$26.09 |$25.52 36.6 36.5 | $.831 | $.831 |$31.40 |$31.17 37.0) |e odao: 
PPSGR OE CAN TEMEMINT ot gece its iso xoca yam xicus - 924 .922 | 37.29 | 36.60 40.4 39.7 | 1.246 | 1.253 | 50.36 | 50.50 40.4 40.3 
SERINDUBTRIBS ncesoew sr pew cw win wes oe $.826 | $.8177r|$36.65 |$35.98r} 44.2 43.9 |$1.115 |$1.1037|$50.62 |$50.00r] 45.3 45.3 
PANPCEN Eten Gea acl cle are a we iin mites ahs $.999 | $.9847r/$44.83 [$43.647r] 44.9 44.4 |$1.062 1$1.0427/$50.26 |$48.93r] 47.3 46.9 
Shipbuilding...........-.---»'-.----++| 1.020 | 1.0047] 47.86 | 46.267] 46.5 | 46.17] 1.316 | 1.2967] 62.45 | 61. 70r| 47.5.) 47.6r 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 
ial services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz ConrsRENce Boarp; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request. 


*Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. ‘Principally rugs. 
*Based on data collected by ths American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz ConFreRENce Boarp. pPreliminary 
SSilk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. rRevised 


n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


Payrolls at 236.9 (1923 =100) in January were 1.0% modities able to be purchased, were at a new high level. 


higher than in December. They were 31.5% higher While a slightly smaller number of persons enjoyed 
than in January, 1942, and 118.5% above the year the benefits of the higher earnings, manufacturing 
average for 1929. establishments operated the greatest number of total 


Manufacturing workers in January received the high- man hours and disbursed the largest payrolls since 
est hourly earnings recorded since this series was begun. these surveys were initiated. 
They worked 44.3 hours a week and received $43.49. ne E. B. DUNN 
Their “real”? weekly earnings, or the services and com- Division of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, February 


letrcc COSTS of wage earners’ families in the 
United States showed a further increase of 0.4% 
between January 15 and February 15. Rises of 1.0% 
in food costs, of 0.7% in retail coal prices, and of 0.1% 
in the sundries group were the changes responsible for 
the advance in the weighted average of all items. 
Tue CONFERENCE Boarp’s index of the cost of living 
(1923 =100) now stands at 101.8. This is 7.0% above 
that of a year ago, and 18.4% over the January, 1941, 
level. The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar, which 
amounted to 98.6 cents in January, declined to 98.2 
cents in February. 

The cost of living rose over the month in sixty-one of 
the seventy industrial cities for which THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp constructs indexes. The largest increase, 1.4%, 


was recorded in Saginaw, Michigan. In two cities, 
Oakland and Spokane, no change occurred; and in 
seven other cities declines were noted. Since February, 
1942, living costs have advanced in all cities for which 
figures are available, such increases ranging from 4.1% 
in New Orleans to 11.2% in San Francisco. 

Revised indexes of living costs for Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Bridgeport, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Den- 
ver, Des Moines, Grand Rapids, Houston, Indiana- 
polis, Louisville, Lynn, New Haven, Omaha, Portland 
(Oregon), Providence, Sacramento, Toledo and Wil- 
mington, appear in this issue on pages 123-132. 


H. S. Hn 
Division of Industrial Economics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, FEBRUARY, 1943 


Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Percentage Changes 


Ite Budgetary 
m Weights! 7 a5 ws January, 1948 February, 1942 
, 1943 ruary, 1 to to 
etucaary 2048 ae i February, 1943 February, 1943 
Hood rs Stee ea eee ee 110.2 109.1 95.7 +1.0 +15.2 
Housing 2. 2) ..2ot ee eee 90.8 90.8 90.4 0 +0.4 
Clothing’)... ..5.e ee ese. 88.6 88.6 84.5 0 +4.9 
Meira a. Coen 98.1 98.1 93.6 0 +4.8 
Women see: note cee Sek 79.0 79.0 75.3 0 +4.9 
Huelland lights? -o.crce foots coe 2 92.2 91.7 90.4 +0.5 +2.0 
oes oe ee a. cr ae | 95. 94.7 92.7 +0.7 +2.9 
Plectricviyt sateen eck, 67.5 67.6 67.6 0 0.1 
1 RE fete te SARRESEN PORRORE aN 94 94.8 94.7 0 +0.1 
poLrirei ky te te bye) lel 6 py Rented aeinne tee Lys 106.7 106.6 102.9 +0.1 +3.7 
Weighted average of all items 101.8 101.4 95.1 +0.4 +7.0 
Purchasing value of dollar 98.2 98 .6 105.2 0.4 0.7 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Clothing Fuel and Light 


Weighted 

Date Average of] Food Housing Sundries haa 
Tema Total Men’s Women’s Total Coal Electricity Gas of Dollar 

1942 February........... 95.1 95.7 90.4 84.5 93.6 75.3 90.4 92.7 67.6 94.7 102.9 105.2 
March acai Sista ocath Eve tvs 96.1 97.5 90.7 85.8 95.2 76.4 90.4 92.8 67.6 94.7 103.5 104.1 
RDP gris icy s Pisns tx 97.1 98.8 91.0 88.4 98.3 78.5 90.1 92.3 67.6 94.7 104.1 103.0 
May soiree... 97.3 99.1 91.1 88.6 98.0 79.1 90.5 92.9 67.6 94.7 104.2 102.8 
JUNE; eaters me Gee 97.3 99.5 91.0 88.1 97.8 78.3 90.4 92.8 67.6 94.7 104.1 102.8 
Duly ae se casita anes 97.8 100.3 90.8 88.0 97.6 78.4 90.4 92.8 67.5 94.8 105.0 102.2 
AUGUBE, soc nee 98.1 101.1 90.8 88.2 97.7 78.6 90.4 92.8 67.5 94.8 105.0 101.9 
September.......... 98.6 102.8 90.8 88.4 97.8 78.9 90.5 92.9 67.5 94.8 104.7 101.4 
Octoher 32, = ena 99.7 105.4 90.8 88.5 97.9 79.0 90.5 92.9 67.5 94.8 105.4 100.3 
November.......... 100.3 | 106.5 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 90.5 92.9 67.5 94.8 106.2 99.7 
December........... 101.0 108.38 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 90.6 93.0 67.5 94.8 106.4 99.0 
1943 January............ 101.4 109.1 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 91.7 94.7 67.5 94.8 106.6 98.6 
February........... 101.8 110.2 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.2 95.4 67.5 94.8 106.7 98.2 

rRevised . 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL 
: WORKERS IN 62 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1943 IN 62 CITIES DURING 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbe 
- Jan., 1989 =100 Gites: Jans 1080-100 ciaage | 
ITY Sena aEIEERETEEEeennmmeeeeae 
Jan. 1948 | Feb. 1942 Crr Jan. 1948 | Feb. 1942 
Feb, 1943 | Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 |] to to Feb. per ead 
Feb, 1948 | Feb. 1948 i bigd Ear pte Fright 
Akron Chattanooga 
Food... .+..-2.0+, AASTAA] (Poodss 5 a8 ves oc es 154.2] 155.2] 181.8] -0.6| +17.4 
Clothine SrSibua.s 0s sree =O Housing Cae sveroie Beteinre 103.7 103.7 103.4 0 +0.3 
thing. «vo eeeses +8.3 | Clothing............ 118.4] 118.4] 113.9 o | +4.0 
ee and light........ +0.8 | Fuel and light....... 108.5 | 106.8| 104.7] +16] +8.6 
ousefurnishings. .... +2.5 | Housefurnishings....| 121.5 | 121.5] 118.8 0 | 42.3 
Sundries............. +4.1 | Sundries............ 103.0] 102.9] 100.3]) +0.1] 42.7 
eee 5.1 Weighted Total....| 120.9 121.0 112.6 0.1 +7.4 
Atlanta Chicago 
Food. Sie touches sere ck. 140.2 140.1r +O. 1) | EIS POO |. Sicticircntees 119.5 0.1} +14.2 
Housing: <4... J. 99.2 99.2 0 Ope) wEousing 9.7 sae 102.9 0 42.5 
GT ao ee 123.7 | 193.7 0) dadeB°O | (Clothing... 2 ad 117.6 o | +42 
Fuel and light........ 109.4 | 109.4r 0 +1.7 | Fuel and light....... 100.2 +0.5} +0.9 
Housefurnishings. .... LV sisi 1L7 el 0 +1.6 | Housefurnishings.... 120.4 +3.6 
Sundriessshaee.. 5.8 112.4 112.3r +0.1 +4.8 | Sundries............ 101.5 +3.1 
Weighted Total..... 119.7} 119.67 +0.1 +6.4 Weighted Total....| 117.4 | 117.3 +7.0 
Baltimore Cincinnati 
Moddv. secre. cack 146.8 | 147.0 Hood ann tise tee 6 
Housing: sia. = 5 22. 103.2 | 103.2 Housing < face ostetat 3 
Clothing: sis..5.20 «4 120.5 | 120.5 Clothing-e--0. aes ral 
Fuel and light........} 105.0} 105.0 Fuel and light....... 8 
Housefurnishings. .... 130.6 | 130.6 Housefurnishings. ... : 8 
Sundries./2 i: 5 35.0.5 112.4 112.38 Sundries. 2..len- + steer, ¢ 109.9 3 
Weighted Total..... 123.8 | 123.9 Weighted Total....| 120.5 5 
Birmingham Cleveland 
OOd £.<<.tt aber. ae2 + % 143.9 144.0r Moods. 2.8. « deters 136.0 8 
Hogsing*..%.....5,4-2- + 105.7 | 105.77 IH Gusing te <<) sree ss 109.7 : 
Clothing: we .. eat 124.7 124.7 Clothing 5762.0. 2 ae aox 126.9 9 
Fuel and light........ 99.0 99.0r Fuel and light....... 102.4 4 
Housefurnishings..... LTS) 17S Housefurnishings....} 118.2 9 
Sundrieseat jhdr.. cats 5 LI2sA5) 5 11228r Sundriesftee6 ea) 112.7 5.2 
Weighted Total... 121.4 | 121.37 Weighted Total....] 120.3 er 
Boston Dallas 
odd sen Ah shthns cette? 185.3 183.5 Food. Ware berets «sister ee 141.9 141.0 415.1 
Housingiee.gtcs5nade% 103.6 | 103.6 Housing.........0. 105.6 | 105.6 +3.9 
Clothing. £ ar0...a0 a = 195.1} 125.1 Clothing 2... ae ae 122.8 | 122.8 +5.1 
Fuel and light........ 120.9 | 120.9 Fuel and light....... 93.3 93.3 -6.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 129e5e) > 12275 Housefurnishings....}| 127.9 | 127.9 +4.0 
Sundries: ,£.5%....4.9.% Ieee Liles Sundries.& jaes se sts TICES Sie oa +3.9 
Weighted Total..... 121.0 120.3 1 8 9 
Bridgeport 
oud dese dudes asco 139.8 188.67) 1294.47] +0°9 | +12.4 | Food.............+- 5 9 
HLOusing oo ome 42s 106.6 10629.) 110.1 || 0.8)  —8.2 | Housing. ........0.% 1 8 
Clothing),..4. 2.2.04. 2-5 124.9 | 124.9 Sts a's eine ti) 5 
Fuel and light........ 115.9 | 114.37 Fuel and light....... 103.8 alent +1.7 
Housefurnishings..... 126.4 | 126.4 Housefurnishings....} 127.5 0 +1.5 
Sundries. © 22..5.5.% 116.7 | 116.6r Sundries............ 109.4 +0.2 +3.3 
Weighted Total..... 123.3 | 122.9r Weighted Total....| 120.2 +0.4 | +5.2 
Buffalo 
Hood it abies 85% 141.3 141.1 +0.1 | 414.9 we tence ese eee j 140.0r 
Housing? oge.s66 ae oe 114.7] 114.7 0 +2.7 | Housing............ 105.6 | 105.6 
i 0 PED e aA lOtbing. dn ac cteveetece 121.6 121.6 
Clothing»..2%.5 « #-9-© 118.0] 118.0 ga 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 | 106.1 +0.1 +3.0 | Fuel and light....... 97.4 97.47 
Housefurnishings..... 126.1] 126.1 0 +3.4 | Housefurnishings....) 122.4 | 122.4 
Sundries) dues. 4-28 109.3 | 109.1 +0.2 +-5.8 | Sundries............ _ 111.6 _l.br 
Weighted Total..... 121.8 VD Ley +0.1 +8.0 Weighted Total....| 120.3 119.8r 


Footnotes given on page 121 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1943—Continued 


Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 
Ciry Ciry 
Feb, 1943 | Jan. 1943 | Feb, 1942 
Des Moines Houston 
Wan moe Males: etek Food... Side ee-e e pe boo80 135 .3r +10.4 
eat Be mic ‘ ’ ; , Housing) 2ucs.2g-ase] = LUDee 105.7 +0.1 
Leatlieleia’s ast aie é : . 7 | (Clothing. 35. ..1cceita| © Lekeee pe Leen, +5.3 
Sata : ; ; .8 | Fuel and light.......] 90.2 90.2r 0 
ee0 ; : ; .1 | Housefurnishings....| 114.7 | 114.7 +0.8 
MO eee ‘ ; ; HM | Sundries 0-3-2 ep 11250 +4.0 
Loe Weighted Total.... 8.4 = | 
i Huntington, W. Va. 
eae HET ols ste et i ; KO0d. 3.2.5 ers aestot n.a 
Pat ccs ate : : Housing )%io.. 020s as na. 
Bees ee ae 5 Clothing. i o.4. ae n.d. 
Fuel and light........ ; : Fuel and light....... n.a. 
Housefurnishings..... 133. ’ Housefurnishings. .. . n.d. 
Sundries: tte y.2. oe 103. Sundries:7:.2. ..2)<2 n.d. 
Weighted Total. .... 119. : Weighted Total.... n.. 
Duluth Indianapolis 
F00d se ch.ctsoe Seco st 141.7 139.7 124.3 174: |) $14°0 | Food: .25..u.. 000 oe +9.0 
Housings: is. > a. ese 100.1} 100.1] 100.1 0 OQ. | Housing. e20t ye. 0.4 
Clothing. ws ete ee eeeee 124.6 124.6 116.7 0 “6-8 | Clothing».4 ...- +4.4 
Fuel and light........ 100.9 | 100.9] 100.7 0 +0.2 | Fuel and light....... +2.2 
Housefurnishings..... 129.7 | 129.7 | 124.4 0 +4.3 | Housefurnishings.... +2.0 
Sundries: 2.262... 105.1 104.9 | 102.6 +0.2 +2 4 | Sundries... .........- +4.2 
Weighted Total..... 118.2 117.6 pL 2 +0.5 +6.3 Weighted Total. ... +4.7 
Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
BGGOGE cia staat o oe dees 2 143.4 144.3 Food... dciede ssa ees +11.2 
Housing’ e.c.<c5s ase 109.9 | 109.9 Housing. .©....c7esr +2.7 
@lothing.. 2.0.65 5 + 183.7 | 183.7 Clothing: 2c. f96% +5.3 
Fuel and light........ 109.5 | 109.5 Fuel and light....... +1.4 
Housefurnishings..... 129.8 | 129.8 Housefurnishings. ... +1.7 
Sundries: een deta? 111.0} 110.8 Sundries: 02> | gos. +7.9 
Weighted Total..... 126.2 | 126.5 
Fall River 
BOOG sy. cpotcen cd: oa 143.9 T4420" TS0eTs||- $001) | -SlONG i Roods: a0 se te ces ose 
FIOUSING so. fen suh ee as 104.8 | 104.3} 101.9]  0O | +2.4] Housing............ 
Clothing ce adyenayas 11858") > 11878"). 114.8))). 0 er 4.0 i) Clothing. & ....2. Wet 
Fuel and light........ 105.4 | 105.4 Fuel and light....... +2.9 
Housefurnishings..... 114.38} 114.3 Housefurnishings. ... 40.6 
Sundries, mse ss ote net 107.2 107.0 Sundries 2 Soc. ‘ 


ee | I ES | | || | 


FOGG iofiscactcearsete| LOS eae l5G 2°" 186 .S5ll bh | Plate ieods ct cee came 
Housings a.eer sce re) SeTONN MSZ ION) SS Till AO eet SH Housing sen ne eee aoe 
Clothing.............] 127.9 | 127.9] 122.8] 0 | 44.6] Clothing............ +6.9 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings Bede Housefurnishings. ... +0.9 
Sundries Recher Ree Dundes. ee. ae ea +3 ” 
= Weighted otal. :.: Weighted Total.... 47.5 
= : S3.N.NV6060060owan”@mamapaowswxqga@oxswqwoqxsSxcauWaweEoamamsmaSsSSSSSS Se 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
Food meteota we aus ae Food 139.5 | 188.1r] 126.87 
me ee ee ; 87] +1.0 | 410.0 

Housing............. Housing BE 104.5 104.5 104.9 0 0.4 
Clothing. we ecco neces Clothinguat, . ga. eee 120.1 120.1 117.6 0 +2.1 
Fuel and light ae rer Fuel and light....... 109.8 108.0r} 107.9 +1.7 +1.8 
Housefurnishings aenae Housefurnishings....}| 127.7 | 127.7 | 124.3 0 +2.7 
Sundries Jer yi ee bee Sundries...) 4. eee et 109.2 109.0r} 106.57) +0.2 +2.5 

Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....} 120.8 | 120.2r| 115.47] +0.5 44.7 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER 
JANUARY AND FE 


-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
BRUARY, 1943—Continued 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers H Percentage 
: Jan., 1989 =100 Changes é Jan., 1939 =100 | Changes 
Ls Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 an | Jan. 
Feb. 1943 | Jan. 1948 | Feb. 1942 wt’ oe ae ae Feb. 1948 | Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1948 /' i i nig ie: 
eb. eb. || Feb. 1943 | Feb. 1943 
Lynn Muskegon ceil 
Food. te PEt oe Se 137.2 134.87 stot Acco at Na ol Oo JC T| RR Theos AIR Sb) toe gaa 151.5 148.9 129.9 +1.7 |} +16.6 
Housing Mila tease cs h 104.5 104.5 0 Skee! | AOUsII. ees cis es 115.2 115.2 115.4 0 =0.2 
Clothing)... 123.9 123.9 0 a9 1 Clotuing..<.. .s.een Lid dase Ma Jey 3.3 0 +8.3 
Fuel and light........ 116.0 | 115.6r +0.8 +4.6 | Fuel and light....... 106.2 | 106.2 | 106.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings......] 125.6 | 125.6 0 +2.6 | Housefurnishings....] 118.8] 118.8] 115.2 0 +3.1 
UNGPIEsS.< cee. ds Ses 111.9 aw IP ey +0.2 +4.8 | Sundries............. 107.8 107.6 105.2 +0.2 42.5 
+0.7 A Weighted Total. ... 124.0 193 72 115.6 +0.6 +7.3 
OTL AS Apes ne ; d ; 5 +14.3 
Dae e Oe eee HIGUSIN Geert ee eee LOL ed 101.4 101.4 0 0 
Praia sare hse <6 Clothinge ets ee e059 120.3 116.5 0 +3.3 
Seven ace Fuel and light.......] 104.7] 103.6 | 102.2 +1.1 42.4 
ye Housefurnishings....| 129.3 | 129.3] 125.5 0 +3.0 
pet Bae: Fae Sundries............| 104.9 104.8 102.7 +0.1 +2.1 
"Weighted Total....| 123.6 | 122. Weighted Total....| 115.9| 115.8| 108.9 +40.1| +46.4 
Manchester, N. H. New Haven 
ood t.ho tas aes 140.7 139.1 125.0 ALeGel B-N2 OM NOOd.08 eee ate ee 135.7 135.4r} 121.37] 40.2] 411.9 
PIOUBIRE feo ech de ees 102.9 102.9 103.0 0 =e lal ousinge. — a eee 105.3 105.3 105.6 0 0.3 
PIOUMING ces Se ae ee a 119.3 119.3 114.3 0 +4.4 | Clothing............ 120.1 120.1 116.4 0 +3.2 
Fuel and light........ 109.7 | 108.4) 105.5 +1.2 +4.0 | Fuel and light....... 110.0 | 110.07} 102.07 0 +7.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 123.8 | 123.8] 120.5 0 +2:7 | Housefurnishings....} 124.4] 124.4] 121.7 0 42.2 
Sunuries:: actos ac oe 105.9 105 .6 103.4 +0.3 eA SUNdTIES. 2. enc es 108.0 107.9r} 105.37) +0.1 +2.6 
Weighted Total..... 120.9 120.1 Weighted Total....} 118.3 LIS tis) eT One +5.9 
Meadville, Pa. New Orleans 
Roadie ssa ok ees: 145.1 143.7 Food. Ee ar ate 142.1 141.4 132.9 +0.5 +6.9 
ROUSS ass 6 eae 110.8 110.8 Housing ocd a Set 6 6 sl 0 42.3 
Sloulitigen so. eet DR id geal EM iy gel Clothing. vee e eee es 72 2 9 0 +3.7 
Fuel and light........ 106.7 | 106.7 Fuel and light....... 32 2 2 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 198-7] 128.7 Housefurnishings. ... io & a) 0 +1.1 
Sundries! fect eo cate se 108.6 | 108.5 Sundress we oe 8 nit 5 +0.1 +1.38 
Weighted Total..... 121.6 121.1 Weighted Total.... 1 +0.2 44.1 
Memphis New York 
Food isa ape. Ai 148.1 145.7 2 Food. aise sreleis ote as) 146.4 143.3 124.9 +2.2 | +17.2 
Housing & ee ee 109.4 109.4 0 Housing BE as OP 100.8 | 100.8 101.0 0 0.2 
ing.. Chthing.. oe ai 113.9| 113.9] 109.4 O | 44.1 
(loathing cess» se - 121.0 | 121.0 8 Be. 
Fuel and light 102.8 | 102.8 i Fuel and light....... 111.1| 110.9] 107.0} 40.2] 43.8 
are aes Baia Housefurnishings....| 127.7 | 127.7] 125.0 0 42.2 
Housefurnishings..... 127:5 | 127.5 2 g 
Sanurieseamctnt oe ae «a 107.6 107.4 wl UIMTIES hs ekaeie cele 106.7 106.6 L0Se7 +0.1 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 121.7 LLG ii. Weighted Total....| 121.3 12072 112.1 +0.9 +8.2 
Milwaukee Oakland 
Food 138.6 134.4 122.0 eS eee lo: Ob (ROOds ance acres eae 148.8 149.0 125.6 -0.1 | 418.5 
cee 103.3} 103.3] 102.4 9 | +0.9| Housing............ 131.5 | 131.5] 122.3 rs haa ce 
Te te ee ER 128.0| 128.0] 115.4 G | +10.9 | Clothing............ 123.5 | 123.5 | 116.2 0 | +6.3 
kp TAT . 4 3 | Fuel and light.......) 84.9| 84.9| 84.9 0 0 
Fuel and light 104.2] 104.0} 103.9]| +0.%) +0. uel and light... 
Housefurnishings.....| 125.3| 125.1| 122.8] +0.2| 42.5 | Housefurnishings....] 119.3] 119.3] 114.8 O° f° 48.9 
Se iies ef 114.04! 114747] 100.5) +0.2 | 448 | Sundries..........-. 103.8 | 103.7 | 100.0} +0.1| +8.8° 
Weighted Total..... 120.6 119.3 112.6 +1.1 +7.1 Weighted Total....} 125.0 125.0 113.8 0 +9.8 
: Omaha 
Minneapolis : 
wy 140.8 140.2 124.9 SONA eae at BOOGe. dew et cm tea 145.3 143.67) 127.67) +1.2 | 413.9 
he ican a 103.7 | 103.7] 103.2 0 465 | Housing.~..........: 100.6 | 100.6 | 100.2 0 +0.4 
Bae cope £6. 124.9] 124.9] 118.2 O WRFE.7 | Clothing....... is c<. 120.8] 120.8] 114.6 0 | +5.4 
Saale: a ame Fuel and light....... 104.7 | 104.1r| 102.67) +0.6| +2.0 
100.1 | 100.0] 99.9|} +0.1 | +0.2 | Fuel and light. 
Ban an gn ngs et 122.2| 122.2] 119.2 0 +2.5 | Housefurnishings....}| 130.7 | 130.7} 129.6 0 eae 
Siena ae hee 115.0| 114.8] 110.4|| +0.2| +4.2| Sundries............ 114.2 | 114.07] 110.17] +0.2 | +8.7° 
hE be : | Shard 
Weighted Total..... 120.8 120.5 113.8 +0.2 46.2 Weighted Total.241 121.4 | 120.8r} 114.1r] +40.5 | 46.4 


Footnotes given on page 121 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1943—Continued 


Source: Tar ConreRENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 


Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 


Yass Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 Crrr 
Feb. 1943 | Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 to to r Feb. 1943 | Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 to to 

Feb. 1943 | Feb. 1943 Feb. 1943 | Feb. 1943 

Parkersburg, W.Va. Rochester 
Hood ss ¢ oie: $508 seen 142.5 | 142.2 +928 |i Food...g-e2s9.5 ees F P 3 +0.7 | +16.7 
Housing ecco 104.2 | 104.2 +0.7 | Housing............ ; : : 0 +0.1 
Clothing*scc..se ence 123.9 123.9 +327 |) Clothing... <.- 14> ; P ; 0 +7.0 
Fuel and light........ 94.6 94.6 0 | Fuel and light 0 +2.7 
Housefurnishings..... 124.6 | 124.6 +0.9 | Housefurnishings. ... : ‘ : 0 +3.3 
Sey eisieane Sy eteraus,s 111.2 111.0 +8.2 | Sundries...........: ‘ F : +0.1 47.5 
eee 6 A Weighted Total.... , é : +0.2 +8.3 


Pe heor ae 3° aC 6 : cP chsh chelsea erat atta 
Gea dte sie sles stators 9 , aus uersamen ee ee 
Glothing!.c5.. sens 4 6°) Clothing: -6 2..<.c8 a ¢ 
Fuel and light........ 107.0 +3.9 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 121.0 +8.6 | Housefurnishings. ... ‘ d 
Sundries; ..5..2u5 6 sissies 112.0 SRC Mspoetate pee scene ce cc 114. 114. +0.3 +5.1 
Weighted Total..... 123.0 +6.5 Weighted Total 129 128 +0.5 +8.5 


i Sa dea 5 te hk 

hs iether etereiloteteehas Q svete ee) ayaa hare +4. 

Fuel and light........ .1 | Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings..... : .1 | Housefurnishings. ... +6. 
Sundriess. 6:6. «savas: 112. +-3..6) |) Sundries.2.2.455 40400 +0.1 +4. 
Weighted Total..... 122 +6.0 8. 


erent eetsaeiaielsietevates 5 8 ash edie aaereee 9 0 

bee. Alt GC .0 1 BO eS ons oe 0 .0 

Clothing: oc06.60 vase ves 4 2O7RClothing: aes eee 9 9 
Fuel and light........ 3 +10.0 | Fuel and light....... 8 6 +1.4 
Housefurnishings..... 119.0 +6.3 | Housefurnishings....| 118.0] 118.0 ite 
Sundriests woes aes 113.2 +-7..4' | Sundries. ..% ~~ «2s. 109.3 | 109.2 7 ' 
Weighted Total..... 125.5 +7.9 Weighted Total....| 121.6 | 121.2 4+6.8 


SV636Naaaerneeeee 


St. Paul 
palo RS AG ae erope) ofer Fog. s Gagannaoaaee +0.9 | 414.3 
Sariamhas oxen eho hs, 2 Housing. 6.65 «yan ise 0 +0.2 
ee erere 2 Clothing no. seseee 0 44.9 
UE a os Bye Fuel and light....... +0.1 +0.8 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... 0 43.9 
SUUATIES 708) dyiainn ate aro Undies c dus. ae eek +0.2 443 
Weighted Total..... 119. 
Richmond 
HOGG ie sh sacoeais. se ves eieig 148 7 |) 142.7) 127.4) 40.7) 1958) Ii ood... bn ac... occ 
FIGUSING 2, tends ce are. 102.7 | 102.7} 102.2) 0 | +40.5 | Housing............ 
Clothitign, sadas sae ates 118,6)|,, 118.65) 115.7 | 0 aha. Bl Clothing. 4... 5. 
Fuel and light........ 103.9 Fuel and light... .... 
igh ght. fas 84.9] 84.9 
Housefurnishings..... 120.5 Housefurnishings....} 119.4 | 119.4 ye 
emi lied ew sens sa asec 104.2 Sundries............ 104.7 | 104.6 +4.0 
Weighted Total..... ily le 


Roanoke, Va. 


Hoods sf einy fine AMO 147.2 | 146.6 | 180.7 ]| +0.4 | 412.6 | Food.......... 

Housing's «20.04 ge 119.2 | 119.2] 122.7 0 -2.9 | Housing............ : 
ESE re Fy 113.9 | 113.9] 110.9 0 +2.7 | Clothing............ ; 
uel and light........ 102.5 | 102.2| 98.9]/ +0.8] +3.6]| Fuel and light....... : 
Housefurnishings Maer 121.9 | 121.9 | 128.0 0 0.9 cwectcsieht Gat an ae Hee 
Sundries............. 111.1] 110.9} 104.6] +0.2| +6.2] Sundries............] 108.7 ae 

Weighted Total..... 123.3 | 123.1 | 116.5] +0.2] +5.8| Weighted Total....] 124.9 aa 


Footnotes given on page 121 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL 
= WORKERS IN 62 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1943—Continued eA ASA ah LING 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers 
Index Numbe P tage 
Jan., 1989 = 100 Jan., 1939 = 100 Changes 


c wee, See Sal 
Les Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 


to to 
Feb. 1948 | Feb. 1943 


Cirr Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 


Feb. 1948 | Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 to to 
Feb. 1943 | Feb. 1943 


Feb. 1943 | Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 


Wausau, Wis. 


eo -cehe eta beale rns iets +1.2 | +13.5 
is Subetalesie) sees 0 0 
a eieisies claterstate-¥ 0 +7.9 
Fuel and light....... 0 -0.7 
Housefurnishings. .. . 0 +0.2 
+0.1 0 


Sundrieas aecg.,-% « 
Weighted Total..,.} 121.3 | 120.6 


+0.6 +6.0 


ee ee) 


Fuel and light....... 


Housefurnishings....} 115.4 
Sundries# sce ce se 110.8 +0.1 +3.0 
Weighted Total....| 122.5 +0.5 +6.6 

Youngstown 

Sete ote Bea) esale’ ete +1.2 | +16.7 
evneters saree Oe -3.0 
Cee aor E 0 +4.6 
Fuel and light....... a5 Oba +0.6 +2.0 
furnishings. .... Housefurnishings....| 131.8 0 47.9 
Sj ist. ee ae Sundries............ 107.4 +0.1 +1.7 


Sees : : ; ; : Weighted Total.... +7.4 


125.0 


rRevised _ P pe n.a.Not available pPreliminary 
P = vans light” is based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas, and coal or other fuel 
or heating. 


COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1943 


Jan. 1948 | Feb. 1942 
to to 
Feb. 1943 | Feb. 1943 


Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 
to to 
Feb. 1943 | Feb. 1943 
Percentage Changes Lewistown, Pa. 


Jan. 1943 | Feb. 1942 
to to 
Feb. 1948 | Feb. 1943 
Percentage Changes 


City Cirr 


Percentage Changes 


Anderson, Ind. Green Bay, Wis. 


ROO Sere a Sets sche ayohe OTA Ra-1beS ood A. occ bce orcs s Se ON = LO | MOOG siericieters oteewieents) © +0.7 | +13.2 
HOUSE soso aeeairoctes 0 0 MP eke ; LD vracsre<oie ts stasenes 0 +3.7 
Clothing. dee eos 0 tel | Clothing. s.¢ .5.5.c0s EDR. os ses cent 0 +4.7 
Fuel and light........ +0.5 +1.5 | Fuel and light....... Fuel and light....... 0 +3.2 
Housefurnishings..... 0 +6.7 | Housefurnishings.... .5 | Housefurnishings. ... 0 +4.7 
SSUTIGIIES cc oye store’ ouster +0.3 +2.8 | Sundries............ : : Sundries............ +0.1 +5.0 

9 


+0.2 -O | Weighted Total..... 


Re Pete teks | wel 26 2-16.38") Rood. x, 5 gccsssleras 8 

Boy's. s6Liigitoe -7 | Housing............ ‘4 | Housing............ 9 
Clothing ©. 3 scjces<5* j Ig eaouttos, sh eels .6 | Clothing............ 2 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings. ... . Housefurnishings. ... 0 .1 | Housefurnishings. ... -0.1 
Sundries}.2,.):-.a-antes Sundries: 7aueia. + os ; 13) | }Sundriesieer ae eres . +2.1 
3 


Weighted Total.... 
Flint, Mich. 


EC GOd ce ee eee eee dS, 2 NE ROOK oie ies5ie solsiclier sane = 
Housing Se eee Peer eee. Uike-Oslsb SO) We Inge © fy 8) | fHOUSINGS toe F600, 2 
Hoel and lightes2. 02 maclader Lockport and Rockdale | Pucl and light... 8 
Housefurnishings..... : Housefurnishings. .. . ae 
Sundries. sede aeons oni nn ae oe oe Sundries ae ea. .e55.0(- +3. 
+7.4 
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Revised Indexes of the Cost of Living—Twenty Cities 


HE THIRD SERIES of revised CONFERENCE 

Boarp indexes of living costs in 70 cities and in the 
United States appears in the following tables. The first 
series, appearing in the January issue of this publication, 
was accompanied by descriptive material outlining the 
principal purposes of the revision and the general com- 
position of the indexes. The second series appeared in 
the February issue and was accompanied by material 
describing the composition of the new food indexes, 
changes in methods used, and items priced. 

As stated previously, discussions accompanying 
these tables are limited to material generally applicable 
to all indexes. Specific details applicable to particular 
indexes, including the weighting methods used, will be 
made available after the completion of the revision. 


FuEL AND LIGHT 


The CoNnFERENCE Boarp has always obtained its in- 
formation regarding changes in the cost of fuel in vari- 
ous cities directly from fuel dealers in the cities sur- 
veyed. Information relating to changes in the costs of 
gas and electricity has generally been obtained from 
the detailed reports by companies from the American 
Gas Association, the Edison Electric Institute, and the 
Federal Power Commission. 

The Boarp’s index of fuel and light for the United 
States is based not only upon changes in the cost of fuel 
and light in the seventy cities for which individual in- 
dexes are published, but also upon data applicable to 
many other cities. The index of the cost of coal covers 
information obtained from 112 cities; those of changes 
in the cost of gas and electricity cover data applicable 
to 182 cities. 


Changes in Methods 


The most important changes made in the course of 
the revision of the fuel and light indexes were those in 
the internal weights used in obtaining the individual 
indexes (7. ¢., coal and other fuels, gas and electricity) 
and the external weights used in combining the fuel, gas 
and electricity indexes into a composite fuel and light 
index. 


Fuel 

In nearly all cities, the old fuel indexes were based 
upon changes for only one type of coal, either anthracite 
or bituminous, depending upon usage. No provision 
was made for changes in the cost of oil, coke, lignite, 
wood, or any other fuel. In its revision of the fuel 
and light index, THe ConrerENcE Boarp computed 
new internal weights for the fuel index, taking into 
consideration the importance of the various fuels in 
each city. Information required to do this was ob- 


tained from studies made of actual family consumption 
and from material obtained from the Housing Section 
of the Sixteenth Census of the United States. 

In most cases, it was possible to obtain back data 
either from Conference Board files or from outside 
sources in order to compute indexes of the changes in 
cost of the fuels included in the over-all index for the 
first time. Where this procedure was impossible, move- 
ments in the cost of fuels for which data were available 
were accepted as being representative of the changes in 
the cost of fuel for which data were not obtainable, up 
to the point at which an index could be computed for 
that fuel. 


Electricity 

In the old indexes of fuel and light, changes in the 
cost of electricity were based upon the cost of a uniform 
35 kilowatt-hours of electricity. In revising the indexes, 
it was recognized that this constant figure was no longer 
typical of consumption in many of the cities being stud- 
ied by the Boarp. In some thirty cities, data were 
available showing the amount of electricity actually 
consumed by families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
clerical workers. For these cities, the actual consump- 
tion figures were adjusted to obtain typical consumption 
at the base period of THe CONFERENCE Boarp indexes, 
January, 1939, and were used as the basis for computing 
the new indexes of changes in the cost of electricity. 

In the case of cities for which such data were not ob- 
tainable, estimates were made. An analysis of cost and 
consumption data for the thirty cities for which such 
data were available revealed that a definite relationship 
existed between these two factors. On the basis of 
these relationships, a chart was prepared which showed 
that consumption varied inversely with the cost of 
electricity. This relationship was sufficiently pro- 
nounced to permit the drawing of a curve which was in 
effect a demand curve. On the basis of this curve, and 
the knowledge of existing rates in all cities in January, 
1939, it was possible to estimate “normal” consumption 
for a city at that time. These estimated consumption 
figures were used as a basis for computing the indexes 
of changes in the cost of electricity for the cities where 
absolute data were not obtainable. 


Gas 


The old indexes of gas were based upon the consump- 
tion of 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas in those cities 
served by natural gas, and of 2,000 feet of manufactured 
gas in those cities where such gas is provided. The pro- 
cedure followed in the revision of the gas indexes was 


(Continued on page 133) 
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IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942 


Source: 


Tue ConFERENCE Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


123 


Weighted 
Date Total, 

All Items 

Budgetary Weights..... 100.0 
1939 January......... 100.0 
February........ 98.8 
March.... 99.2 
ADTIN Sot 3. 2, 8 98.6 
Ma yesme on G. ok 98.2 
Sunes ek. s. Se. 98.6 
Aulye oak toa. Wek 99.0 
Auguste < 3). 5.00 98.7 
September....... 100.3 
Octoberss: 3.4: 53 100.5 
November. ...... 100.4 
December........ 99.5 
Annual Average..... 99.3 
1940 January......... 99.2 
February. ....... 100.1 
IMarchass. 5.2/1) 99.8 
es pee 98.8 
[Viave Jang 3.88. 98.3 
Sune? sath... 3. 88. 98.0 
PUVA Se oh 8 MS. 98.3 
AVIONIELA, @. «.<.5'~0 31 98.0 
September....... 98.7 
October. ......... 99.1 
November. ...... 98.7 
December........ 99.3 
Annual Average..... 98.9 
1941 January......... 99.0 
Rebriarys «|... 26): 99.3 
March. ep LOOe 
April 101.1 
Maye Fae .1. Biss 101.4 
Soe a Se oe 103.0 
Atri cee ot) Sear oe 103.9 
Angnstak: 5.2003 105.0 
September....... 106.5 
Octoberis......0..08: 108.9 
November....... 109.8 
December........ 109.9 
Annual Average..... 104.0 
1942 January......... 111.5 
Kebruary. ...0..20! 112.5 
March..... 11837; 
April. . 114.5 
Maye aeeh st. 2. cis 114.4 
SUNES HR. ho Ses 114.4 
Jalys-oe).ich.oe| Lldes 
August... <..8. S60 116.2 
September....... 116.0 
October.......... 117.5 
November. ...... 117.8 
December........ 118.5 
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Birmingham, Ala. 

House- _ ||Weighted Fuel House- 
furnish- | Sundries |} Total, Food | Housing | Clothing} and furnish- 
ings |All Items Light ings 

4.9 33.9 || 100.0 29.1 16.7 11.4 5.9 5.0 
100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
100.0 98.3 99.5 99.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
100.0 99.0 99.4 98.7 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
100.0 98.6 98.9 98.4 | 100.0 | 100.0 92.2 | 100.0 
100.0 | 100.0 99.0 98.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 91.1 | 100.0 
100.0 | 100.0 98.7 97.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 91.9 98.5 
100.0 | 100.5 99.1 97.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 92.1 98.5 
100.0 | 100.2 98.9 97.9 98.6 | 100.0 92.1 98.5 
100.0 99.4 || 100.3 | 103.6 98.6 | 100.0 92.1 98.5 
100.0 | 100.4 || 100.8 | 104.1 98.6 | 100.0 93.3 98.5 
100.0 | 100.2 || 100.3 | 101.8 98.6 | 101.3 94.1 99.1 
100.0 | 100.2 99.5 | 101.0 98.6 99.8 88.8 99.1 
100.0 997 99.6 99.8 99.4 | 100.1 94.0 99.2 
100.2 | 100.0 99.8 | 101.6 99.6 | 100.0 88.8 99.1 
100.2 99.3 || 100.3 | 103.3 99.6 99.8 88.8 99.1 
100.3 99.9 99.4 | 100.4 99.6 99.7 88.8 99.3 
100.3 | 100.0 99.0 99.2 99.6 99.4 87.3 99.4 
100.2 99.6 99.2 | 100.7 | 100.3 99.2 86.6 99.2 
100.1 98.6 99.2 | 100.4 | 100.3 99.1 87.3 99.2 
100.1 99.4 99.7 | 101.1 | 100.3 98.9 87.3 99.2 

99.9 99.1 || 100.1 | 101.7 | 102.2 98.9 87.3 99.0 
99.9 98.5 || 100.5 | 102.7 | 102.2 99.2 88.4] 99.0 

99.8 99.0 || 100.9 | 102.7 | 103.5 99.2 91.2 99.0 

99.9 99.0 || 100.7 | 102.4 | 103.7 99.2 91.2 99.5 

99.9 99.0 || 101.5 | 105.1 | 103.7 99.4 91.2 | 100.0 
100.1 99.3 || 100.0 | 101.8 | 101.2 99.3 88.7 99.2 
100.3 99.1 || 101.3 | 104.2 | 103.7 | 100.1 91.2 99.9 
100.0 99.1 || 101.4 | 104.1 | 103.7 | 100.2 91.2 | 100.4 
100.0 99.1 || 101.8 | 105.1 | 103.7 | 100.5 91.2 | 101.5 
100.0 | 100.1 || 102.6 | 106.6 | 105.7 | 101.0 91.2 | 101.5 
100.8 | 100.1 |} 103.4 | 108.4 | 105.7 | 101.8 91.2 | 102.6 
102.6 | 101.0 || 105.0 | 111.8 | 106.1 | 102.0 93.3 | 105.7 
104.0 | 101.3 || 106.4 | 116.0 | 106.1 | 102.4 94.6 | 105.7 
104.4 | 101.4 || 107.4 | 117.9 | 106.1 | 104.1 95.6 | 105.7 
106.1 | 101.8 || 109.7 | 120.9 | 109.0 | 108.6 96.3 | 110.8 
108.6 | 105.1 || 112.3 | 122.7 | 114.0 | 110.0 97.2 | 112.4 
112.2 | 105.3 || 112.9 | 124.3 | 114.2 | 110.0 98.5 | 113.8 
113.6 | 105.7 || 114.0 | 126.1 | 116.1 | 111.8 98.5 | 114.6 
104.4 | 101.6 || 106.5 | 114.0 | 107.8 | 104.4 94.2 | 106.2 
114.8 | 105.9 || 115.2 | 127.8 | 116.3 | 116.5 98.5 | 115.3 
115.2 | 107.2 || 116.3 | 129.4 | 116.3 | 118.7 98.5 | 115.9 
116.6 | 108.2 || 116.9 | 130.0 | 116.3 | 121.3 98.5 | 117.6 
117.3 | 108.6 || 118.3 | 133.5 | 116.3 | 125.6 96.8 | 118.4 
117.7 | 108.9 || 119.8 | 185.4 | 116.3 | 125.6 97.2 | 118.2 
117.7 | 109.1 || 118.0 | 185.5 | 105.7 | 124.4 97.9 | 117.8 
117.9 | 111.4 || 118.0 | 185.5 | 105.7 | 124.7 97.9 | 117.8 
117.1 | 111.5 |} 119.1 | 189.1 | 105.7 | 124.6 97.9 | 117.8 
117.1 | 110.0 || 119.2 | 188.5 | 105.7 | 124.6 97.9 | 117.8 
117.1 | 110.8 || 119.7 | 189.7 | 105.7 | 124.6 98.8 | 117.8 
117.1 | 111.9 |} 119.9 | 189.3 | 105.7 | 124.7 98.8 | 117.8 
117.1 | 112.0 || 120.5 | 141.5 | 105.7 | 124.7 98.8 | 117.8 
116.9 | 109.6 || 118.4 | 185.4 | 110.1 | 123.3 98.1 | 117.5 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 


Source: Tae CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


5 ‘ House- eighted Fuel 
Date Total, | Food | Housing | Clothing} and | furnish- | Sundries || Total, | Food | Housing | Clothing} and | furnish- Sundries 
All Items Light ings Items Light ings 

Budgetary Weights..... 100.0 | 32.7 | 19.2] 10.1 8.9 2.7 100.0 | 82.5 | 16.8} 11.8 5.9 6.1] 27.4 
1939 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ 99.8 | 99.2] 100.0 | 99.6 | 100.0] 99.7 : 98.8 | 97.4] 99.7 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 101.6) 98.6 
March........... 99.8 | 99.2] 100.0| 99.6 | 100.0] 99.8 .5|| 99.2] 98.5 | 99.4] 100.0 | 100.0] 101.8 | 98.6 
Arai eh. 0 ho Pe. 99.8 | 99.2 | 100.0] 99.6 | 100.0] 99.8 4 |) 98.7 | 98.3] 99.4] 100.0 | 94.6} 100.6 | 98.6 
May: ey eee. 99.5 | 99.1 | 100.0} 99.6] 97.2] 99.6 4|| 98.5 | 97.5] 99.4] 100.0] 95.0] 100.8] 98.6 
Tunes 4. eee 99.7 | 99.7] 100.0] 99.6 | 97.2] 99.6 4|| 98.4 | 96.7] 99.4] 100.1] 96.4] 100.7] 98.9 
Julya.0 aot. 99.6 | 99.6 | 100.0} 99.6] 97.2] 99.6 .3]| 98.8] 98.2| 99.4] 99.9] 96.4] 100.5] 98.9 
(August... 2.25. 99.1 | 97.9 | 100.0} 99.6] 97.2| 99.6 3 || 98.5 | 96.8] 99.4] 99.9) 97.7 | 100.6} 99.0 
September....... 100.9 | 102.7 | 100.0 | 100.3 | 97.2] 99.7 .7 || 100.2 | 102.1 | 99.4] 99.8] 97.8} 100.8} 99.1 
October.......... 100.7 | 100.7 | 101.4 | 101.1 | 97.5 | 100.3 .0 || 100.3 | 101.6 | 99.4} 99.9 | 100.0} 101.4) 99.4 
November. ...... 100-7 | 100.6 | 102.3 | 101.1] 97.5] 100.7 .7 | 100.5 | 100.7 | 99.3 | 101.5 | 100.3 | 102.0 | 100.1 
December........ 100.0 | 97.7 | 102.9 | 101.7 | 97.5 | 100.7 .7|| 99.6 | 98.2] 99.3 | 100.6 | 100.5 | 102.0 | 100.5 
Annual Average..... 100.0 | 99.6 | 100.6 | 100.1 | 98.2| 99.9 5 || 99.38 | 98.8] 99.5 | 100.1} 98.2 | 101.1} 99.2 
1940 January......... 100.5 | 99.4 | 102.9 | 101.4} 98.1 | 100.9 .6]/ 99.8 | 99.4] 99.3 | 100.0 | 100.5 | 102.4 | 100.0 
February........ 101.2 | 101.6 | 102.9 | 101.4] 98.1 | 100.8 6 || 100.1 | 100.6 | 99.3] 99.9 | 100.5 | 102.4] 99.6 
Marching]. 00. 101.1 | 101.1 | 102.9 | 101.4 98.1 | 100.9 .6]| 99.7] 99.1] 99.3] 99.9 | 100.5 | 102.8] 99.6 
Aart rs festa. 101.3 | 101.8 | 102.9 | 101.3 | 98.1 | 100.9 .6]/ 99.3 | 99.3] 99.2] 99.2] 95.5 | 103.1] 99.6 
May? $e... oe 101.2 | 102.4 | 102.9 | 101.3] 97.5 | 101.3 .8 | 100.0 | 101.1 | 99.2) 99.4] 95.5 | 103.0} 99.6 
June ee. ths ae 101.3 | 103.5 | 103.3 | 101.4} 97.5 | 101.4 -2 | 100.0 | 101.1 | 99.2] 99.2] 96.5 | 103.0] 99.6 
Tulyeee ee ee 101.8 | 103.0 | 103.3 | 101.4 | 100.0 | 101.4 .0 || 100.4 | 101.7 | 99.2] 99.2] 96.2] 102.5 | 100.6 
(Auguste bees 101.1 | 101.6 | 103.3 | 101.3 | 100.0 | 101.2 .0 || 100.3 | 100.7 | 99.8 | 99.4 | 97.7 | 102.0 | 100.6 
September....... 101.7 | 102.6 | 104.5 | 101.3 | 100.0 | 102.1 .1 || 101.2 | 108.4 | 99.8] 99.4 | 97.9 | 101.7 | 100.7 
October.......... 101.1 | 100.2 | 104.5 | 101.1 | 101.1 | 102.0 .5 || 100.7 | 101.2 | 99.8 | 99.3 | 100.5 | 101.7 | 101.3 
November....... 101.0 | 100.1 | 104.5 | 101.1 | 100.9 | 102.1 .5 |} 100.8 | 101.2] 99.8] 99.8 | 100.2 | 101.7 | 101.8 
December........ 101.4 | 101.2 | 104.5 | 101.1 | 100.9 | 102.2 .5 |} 101.2 | 102.6 | 99.8 | 99.5 | 100.6 | 101.7} 101.2 
Annual Average..... 101.2 | 101.5 | 108.5 | 101.8 | 99.2 | 101.4 -8|| 100.8 | 101.0 | 99.5} 99.5 | 98.5 | 102.3 | 100.3 

1941 January......... 101.7 | 101.4 | 104.5 | 101.1 | 100.9 | 102.2 | 100.5 || 101.5 | 103.4 | 99.8 | 99.5 | 100.8 | 101.7] 1 
February........ 102.2 | 102.7 | 104.5 | 101.4 | 100.9 | 102.1 | 100.6 || 101,3 | 103.8} 99.8] 99.5 | 100.8 | 101.6 100.7 
March. . 102.1 | 102.7 | 104.5 | 101.8 | 98.7 | 108.4 | 100.6 |} 101.8 | 104.5 | 99.8] 99.6 | 100.8 | 102.8 | 100.7 
April wee Eade. 104.0 | 106.8 | 104.5 | 102.0 | 98.7 | 103.6 | 102.6 || 102.5 | 106.7 | 99.8] 99.7 | 100.8 | 103.0 | 100.7 
May 20. 3.8.58: 104.3 | 106.8 | 104.5 | 102.1 | 100.2 | 104.2 | 108.2 | 103.6 | 109.8| 99.8| 99.8| 99.6] 108.1] 101.1 
awe fees, 4. oie, 106.4 | 111.5 | 104.5 | 102.1 | 101.3 | 105.6 | 104.8 || 104.9 | 112.8] 99.8| 99.9] 99.6| 103.8 | 102.0 
‘4 vide 106.9 | 111.9 | 105.7 | 102.2 | 102.2 | 107.6 | 104.8 |] 105.0 | 112.3 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 102.5 | 104.0 | 102.0 
sagt ae As 108.1 | 114.4 | 106.6 | 103.2 | 103.3 | 107.9 | 104.9 |] 105.7 | 114.0 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 108.5 | 104.0 | 102.1 
ptember....... 109.6 | 117.0 | 107.1 | 105.0 | 104.6 | 113.0 | 105.2 |} 107.6 | 116.7 | 100.0 | 104.8 | 103.7 | 112.1 | 102.5 
October.......... 111.2 | 118.5 | 107.1 | 106.0 | 105.0 | 116.4 | 108.6 || 109.2 | 118.9 | 100.5 | 105.9 | 108.7 | 113.6 | 104.7 
November. ...... 111.8 | 118.7 | 10%6 | 107.4 | 105.0 | 117.1 | 109.9 || 109.9 | 120.2 | 100.5 | 107.5 | 108.7 | 114.1] 104.8 
December......... 112.5 | 119.1 | 110.1 | 107.6 | 105.3 | 118.7 | 109.9 || 109.9 | 119.5 | 100.8 | 107.4 | 103.7 | 115.6 | 105.3 
Annual Average..... 106.7 | 111.0 | 105.9 | 103.5 | 102.2 | 108.5 | 104.6 || 105.2 | 111.8 | 100.1 | 102.1 | 101.9 | 106.6 | 102.3 

1942 January......... 114.9 | 123.3 | 110.1 | 114.7 | 105.3 | 119.9 | 110.8 |] 111.9 | 122.9 | 100.8 } 11 
i 3.1 | 103. 
February........ 115.8 | 124.4 | 110.1 | 116.6 | 105.3 | 128.0 | 111.9 |] 118.1 | 124.6 | 101.2 | 115.8 | 108 ra rosin 
March. . 116.6 | 126.0 | 110.1 | 117.9 | 1 -5 | 106.4 
howl iy 05.8 | 124.7 | 112.1 |} 114.7 | 127.0 | 100.7 | 122.2 | 108.7 | 120.8 | 106.6 
"a Lee. 4 Op. 4 .5 | 125.8 | 110.1 | 121.0 | 107.5 | 126.5 | 118.6 || 115.9 | 129.1 | 101.5 | 125.2 | 102.3 | 122.7 | 106.8 
seh 5 Le nih ne 110.1 | 121.1 | 107.9 | 126.3 | 118.9 || 117.0 | 181.9 | 101.5 | 124.6 | 102.7 | 194.4 | 107.1 
an ie re 108.3 | 120.7 | 108.1 | 126.2 | 114.7 |} 116.3 | 180.0 | 101.5 | 128.8 | 108.5 | 128.9 | 107.3 
pb hae eee fil : 1.1 | 106.9 | 120.4 | 116.9 | 126.4 | 117.6 || 116.8 | 180.9 | 101.5 | 124.0 | 103.5 | 124.1 | 107.6 
see Lo ae ae ee pei + Pett 1964 ihe 118.3 _ 101.5 | 128.5 | 102.3 | 124.1 | 107.8 
October.......... 121.1 | 134.9 | 106.9 | 124.5 | 112.4 | 196.4 | 115.3 faa er sG1es| wastes ee otk 1 eaeiega 
November....... 121.3 | 134.7 | 106.9 | 124.9 | 112.4 | 196.4 | 116.4 lise 135.8 tae Tee gi loss lace aves 
; ; 00.9 

December........ 122.4 | 137.8 | 106.9 | 125.0 | 112.4 | 196.4 | 116.5 || 119.3 | 185.9 | 100.9 128.6 102.8 124.1 109°6 
Annual Average..... 119.0 | 180.1 | 108.4 | 121.2 | 109.9 | 125.4 | 114.6 || 116.7 | 181.0 | 101.3 | 124.3 | 102.9 192.7 107.6 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 


Source: THe Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Cleveland, O. 


Dayton, O. 
Weighted Fuel House- |Weighted Fuel House- 
Date imme Food | Housing | Clothing ee furnish- | Sundries Nii Food | Housing | Clothing nee furnish- | Sundries 
4 ings ! ems zg! ings 

Budgetary Weights..... 100.0| 30.1| 17.6| 110] 7.4] 6.8| 28.6) 100.0| 30.8] 17.7| 11.1| ‘7.2) 6.4| 97.8 
1989 January......... .0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ .4| 99.4] 100.6 | 99.8 | 100.0 | 100.2] 98.1] 99.0] 98.5] 99.6] 99.1| 100.0] 99.9] 98.6 
March... .4| 99.5 | 100.6 | 99.8 | 100.0 | 100.4] 98.1] 98.9] 99.6] 99.5| 95.8|100.0| 99.4] 986 
Apter: GS O. .2| 98.7 | 100.7 | 99.7 | 100.0 | 100.5 | 98.1) 98.1] 97.9] 99.4] 94.7| 97.2] 9981] 98.6 
Maven 8.2%. . .0| 98.5] 101.0] 99.5 | 98.8| 100.5 | 98.1]| 97.6] 96.4] 99.3| 94.7| 97.2| 100.5] 986 
co. eres .2| 99.1] 101.0] 99.1] 98.1] 99.9| 98.6]| 97.5] 94.8] 993] 96.5| 97.1] 101.2] 98.9 
July... .2| 99.0] 101.0] 98.9] 99.0] 99.5] 98.5]] 97.8] 95.2] 99.3] 98.0] 97.4] 101.1] 988 
August.......... .5| 96.5] 101.0] 98.9] 99.1] 99.4] 98.5] 97.4| 93.7| 993] 981] 98.11 101.5| 98.7 
September....... .8 | 102.0 | 101.1 | 99.8] 99.6 | 100.3] 98.5|| 99.3] 99.5| 99.81 98.8] 98.2] 101.9| 98.7 
October.......... .8 | 101.0 | 101.1 | 100.4 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 99.0]| 99.4] 99.0] 99.9] 98.8] 99.9| 102.2| 99.1 
November. ...... .9 | 99.7 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 100.5 | 100.3 | 99.3|} 99.5] 98.4| 100.2| 993] 99.9| 103.8| 993 
December....... .| 99.8 | 98.7 | 100.6 | 101.3 | 100.6 | 100.3 | 99.7]! 98.7| 95.4| 100.3| 98.7| 99.9| 104.7| 99.6 
Annual Average..... 56 | 99.3| 100.8| 99.8} 99.7 | 100.2} 98.7|| 98.6} 97.4| 99.7| 97.7 | 98.7 | 101.3 | 99.0 
1940 January......... 8 | 98.8 | 100.6 | 101.9 | 100.6 | 100.3 | 99.2|} 98.8] 95.9 | 100.3| 98.6] 99.9| 105.0| 99.3 
February........ .0 | 100.1 | 100.2 | 101.7 | 100.6 | 101.2 | 98.7|| 99.1| 97.2] 100.3] 99.2] 99.9 | 105.4] 98.9 
March..... 7 | 98.9 | 100.2 | 101.9 | 100.6 | 101.2 | 98.8] 98.3 | 94.5 | 100.4] 98.8] 97.9| 105.7| 99.1 
Ape eee Se . .7| 99.2 | 100.2 | 101.7 | 100.6 | 101.3 | 98.8 || 98.6| 96.2] 100.5| 98.9] 95.6| 105.7| 99.1 
Mayen ok . 8 | 100.7 | 100.2 | 101.2 | 96.7 | 101.3 | 98.8] 98.6| 96.2| 100.7| 98.9| 95.6| 105.7| 99.1 
Joie a.c5 io... 5 | 99.9 | 100.2 | 101.0 | 97.1 | 101.3 | 98.4|| 98.8] 96.8] 100.8| 98.9| 95.6|105.8| 99.1 
July... 5 | 102.2 | 100.2 | 101.0 | 96.2 | 101.7 | 99.7|} 99.4] 95.9 | 102.6 | 98.8] 95.4 | 105.8 | 100.9 
August.......... -1 | 103.8 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 96.6 | 101.3 | 99.7|| 99.5 | 95.9| 102.9] 98.9] 95.8| 105.7 | 101.2 
September....... 4 | 104.3 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 97.4 | 101.3 | 99.8|| 99.9] 96.7 | 103.3 | 98.9] 96.5 | 105.7 | 101.4 
October.......... 3 | 102.2 | 102.2 | 100.8 | 98.2 | 101.4 | 100.7 || 100.2 | 96.9 | 103.8 | 98.9] 96.7 | 106.1 | 101.4 
November. ...... -1 | 101.3 | 102.2 | 101.0 | 98.7 | 101.4 | 100.7 |} 100.5 | 97.9 | 103.6 | 98.7 | 99.1 | 106.4 | 101.1 
December....... . 7 | 100.1 | 102.4 | 100.3 | 99.2 | 101.4 | 100.7 || 100.4 | 97.6 | 103.6 | 98.9] 99.1 | 106.6 | 101.1 
Annual Average..... 4 | 101.0 | 100.9 | 101.2 | 98.5 | 101.3| 99.5|| 99.8] 96.5] 101.9| 98.9| 97.3 | 105.8 | 100.1 
1941 January......... .7 | 100.7 | 102.4 | 100.3 | 99.2 | 101.3 | 100.1 |] 100.9] 98.7] 103.7 | 98.9 | 100.3 | 106.6 | 101.1 
February........ -9 | 101.1 | 102.4 | 100.3 | 99.2 | 101.3 | 100.5 || 101.2 | 99.6 | 103.9 | 98.9 | 100.6 | 106.8 | 101.0 
March. .... -4 | 102.4 | 102.4 | 100.5 | 99.2 | 102.6 | 100.5 || 101.7 | 101.4] 104.1 | 99.0 | 100.2 | 107.1 | 100.7 
OEM. 3. be es 6 | 105.3 | 103.2 | 100.7 | 99.2 | 103.0 | 100.9 || 102.6 | 104.4 | 104.4 | 99.1 | 100.2 | 107.3 | 100.3 
Mayes £5, 00:. ‘8 | 105.6 | 103.2 | 100.9 | 98.2 | 103.2 | 101.4 || 103.5 | 106.0 | 104.5 | 99.2 | 100.2 | 110.7 | 101.0 
June ite: ‘6 | 109.9 | 104.3 | 100.9 | 98.2 | 104.4 | 102.2 || 105.2 | 109.5 | 106.2 | 99.2 | 100.4 | 111.3 | 102.0 
Folge el 1 | 111.1 | 104-3 | 101.2 | 100.4 | 104.4 | 102.2 || 105.4 | 109.6 | 107.0 | 99.3 | 100.4 | 111.6 | 102.0 
August.......... -9 | 114.2 | 107.5 | 102.8 | 101.4 | 104.4 | 102.2 || 106.4 | 111.9 | 107.6 | 99.9 | 100.4 | 113.3 | 102.0 
September....... -3 | 115.4 | 108.6 | 106.4 | 102.0 | 109.1 | 102.8 |] 108.9 | 115.1 | 108.6 | 105.6 | 102.1 | 118.6 | 103.1 
October.......... 5 | 115.5 | 109.2 | 110.0 | 102.0 | 110.1 | 105.2 || 110.6 | 117.2 | 109.6 | 106.7 | 102.1 | 120.9 | 105.3 
November. ...... ‘9 | 118.2 | 109.2 | 113.3 | 102.0 | 113.1 | 105.4 || 111.6 | 118.5 | 110.1 | 110.8 | 102.1 | 122.0 | 105.4 
December. ....... ‘0 | 117.6 | 109.5 | 114.2 | 102.0 | 114.1 | 105.4 || 112.4 | 120.2 | 110.3 | 112.0 | 102.1 | 123.8 | 105.3 
Annual Average..... 4 | 109.8 | 105.5 | 104.3 | 100.3 | 105.9 | 102.4 || 105.9 | 109.3 | 106.7 | 102.4 | 100.9 | 113.3 | 102.4 
@ _...| 112.8 | 190.1 | 114.1 | 118.4 | 102.0 | 116.6 | 106.1 || 113.6 | 122.9 | 111.5 | 112.6 | 102.1 | 124.2 | 105.7 
en denen aly Ste ‘4 | 120.6 | 111.1 | 119.8 | 102.0 | 117.1 | 107.1 || 114.3 | 123.3 | 111.6 | 116.3 | 102.1 | 125.6 | 105.9 
Marches. .5.2%1. ‘9 | 123.9 | 111.7 | 121.6 | 102.4 | 118.0 | 107.5 || 115.5 | 124.7 | 111.6 | 120.2 | 102.4 | 127.5 | 106.7 
April 3 | 126.2 | 112-1 | 127.1 | 100.9 | 119.8 | 107.7 || 117.1 | 127.8 | 113.5 | 128.0 | 101.6 | 128.0 | 106.8 
Miya. 024. ‘o | 126.4 | 111.9 | 127.5 | 101.5 | 118.7 | 109.7 |] 117.4 | 128.9] 113.5 | 121.5 | 101.8 | 127.9 | 107.1 
Fue ses.$ 2.28! 3 | 128.3 | 110.7 | 126.8 | 101.6 | 118.2 | 110.0 || 117.7 | 130.0 | 113.5 | 121.1 | 102.2 | 197.5 | 107.3 
July..... 0 | 127.6 | 109.3 | 127.1 | 101.6 | 118.2 | 110.4 || 116.0 | 128.8 | 105.1 | 121.4 | 102.2 | 127.5 | 107.4 
August.......... 1 | 128.1 | 109.3 | 126.6 | 101.2 | 118.2 | 110.6 | 116.3 | 129.7 | 105.1 | 121.4 | 102.3 | 127.5 | 107.6 
September....... "7 | 129.5 | 109.7 | 196.7 | 101.2 | 118.2 | 110.7] 116.1 | 129.1 | 105.1 | 121.4 | 102.3 | 127.5 | 107.8 
Gone aL: 8 | 132.9 | 109.7 | 196.8 | 101.2 | 118.2 | 111.2 |] 117.3 | 132.9 | 105.1 ] 121.4 | 102.8 | 127.5 | 107.9 
November. ...... ‘4 | 198.9 | 109.7 | 126.9 | 101.8 | 118.2 | 112.1] 117.9 | 188.9 | 105.1 | 121.5 | 102.3 | 127.5 | 108.9 

December........ ‘3 | 134.9 | 109.7 | 126.9 | 101.3 | 118.2 | 112.3 | 118.3 | 135.0 | 105.1 | 121.5 | 102.3 | 127.5 | 109. 
Annual Average 3 | 197.7 | 110.5 | 195.2 | 101.5 | 118.1 | 109.6 || 116.5 | 128.9 | 108.8 | 120.3 | 102.2 | 127.1 | 107.4 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Denver, Colorado Des Moines, Iowa 
Weighted Fuel House- eighted S Fuel House- 
Date Total, Food | Housing | Clothing} and furnish- | Sundries || Total, Food | Housing | Clothing} and furnish- | Sundries 
All Items Light ings Items Light ings 

Budgetary Weights..... 100.0| 30.8| 17.6| 10.3| 6.8| 4.0] 31.1] 100.0| 96.9| 16.8] 10.8| 7.2| 4.5] 88.8 
1989 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February. ....... 100.1 | 100.3 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.5 | 100.0 || 100.1 | 99.9 | 100.6 | 100.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.1 
Marclin...c aca. 99.7 | 99.9 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 95.1 | 100.5 | 100.0 || 100.2 | 100.2 | 101.2 | 100.3 | 100.0] 99.1 | 99.8 
Os ds Be 99.8 | 100.3 | 100.0 | 99.6 | 95.1 | 100.5 | 100.0 || 100.4 | 101.5 | 101.2 | 100.3 | 100.0] 98.6 | 99.5 
Nay cast ea: 99.9 | 100.3 | 101.2 | 99.1 95.0 | 100.5 | 100.0 || 100.6 | 102.0 | 101.2 | 100.3 | 99.4] 98.3 | 99.7 
line el ee 100.0 | 100.8 | 101.9 | 99.1 | 95.0 | 100.3 | 100.0 || 100.4 | 101.3 | 101.2 | 100.3 | 100.0 | 98.1| 99.7 
PoE eee Dae 100.2 | 100.1 | 101.9] 98.9] 95.0] 99.5] 100.8|| 99.6| 99.1 | 101.2 | 100.3] 98.0] 97.3| 99.7 
August.......... 98.8 | 98.4] 101.9] 98.4| 95.0| 99.5| 98.3|| 99.4| 98.7 | 101.2|100.4| 96.4| 97.2| 99.7 
September....... 100.3 | 101.6 | 101.9] 98.4| 94.7| 99.5| 99.9] 101.6 | 106.6 | 101.2 | 101.2 | 96.4| 97.6| 99.7 
Gebober..: a wk. 100.6 | 101.8] 101.9] 99.1 | 94.8] 100.5 | 100.2 | 101.7 | 105.3 | 101.2 | 102.0 | 97.5 | 98.3 | 100.3 
November....... 100.1 | 101.3 | 100.5 | 99.8 | 94.8] 100.8| 99.7 || 101.3 | 103.9 | 101.2 | 102.4| 98.0] 98.3 | 100.0 
December........ 100.0 | 100.8 | 100.3 | 100.3 | 94.8] 101.1 | 99.7|| 99.6 | 101.1 | 98.7 | 102.7] 98.0| 98.5] 98.4 
Annual Average..... 100.0 | 100.4 | 101.0 | 99.4 | 95.8} 100.3 | 99.9 || 100.4 | 101.6 | 100.8 | 100.9 | 98.6 | 98.4] 99.7 
1940 January......... 99.6 | 99.8| 100.3 | 100.3 | 94.8 | 101.5| 99.6|| 99.6| 100.8| 98.7] 103.0| 98.0] 98.7| 98.4 
ebruary........ 100.2 | 101.4 | 100.8 | 100.3 | 94.8] 101.5 | 99.5|| 99.8 | 101.6 | 98.7| 103.0] 98.0] 99.0| 98.4 
March. 99.1 | 99.7] 100.8| 100.5 | 94.8 | 101.6| 97.5|| 99.1| 98.9| 98.6] 103.0| 98.0] 991] 98.4 
Spel ee) mee) 99.0 | 100.5 | 100.8 | 100.3 | 94.8 | 102.0| 96.5|| 99.3| 99.7| 98.6] 103.0| 98.0| 993] 98.4 
<a e bed 99.6 | 102.7 | 100.8 | 99.8] 94.8] 101.6| 96.5 | 100.0 | 102.7 | 98.6] 102.5 | 98.0| 99.2| 98.4 
rtrd badness 99.4 | 102.1 | 100.8 | 99.7| 94.8| 101.7| 96.5|| 99.8 | 102.3 | 97.9] 102.7| 98.0| 99.4] 98.4 
i nahi yebe 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.8| 99.7] 94.8] 101.1 | 100.8 || 99.8 | 101.1 | 97.9 | 102.7] 98.0] 991| 99.4 
August.......... 99.4] 98.3] 100.8] 99.9] 94.8 | 100.2 | 100.3 || 100.0 | 100.1| 97.9 | 102.7| 98.2| 98.4] 100.8 
September....... 98.9 | 98.6 | 100.8] 99.9] 95.0] 100.3| 98.4 || 100.4 | 100.5 | 99.2 | 102.8] 98.2| 986 | 101.0 
Riiabons hc, ee. 99.2 | 98.9| 100.8] 99.9] 95.5 | 100.2| 98.8 || 101.3 | 101.8 | 99.5 | 102.8|100.6| 98.5 | 101.9 
November....... 99.4 | 98.6 | 100.8] 100.1 | 95.6 | 100.3| 99.8 || 101.9 | 103.4 | 100.1 | 103.4 | 100.7 | 98.6 | 101.9 
December........ 100.5 | 101.8 | 100.8 | 99.8] 95.6 | 100.3 | 100.3 || 102.3 | 104.8 | 100.1 | 103.4 | 100.7| 98.6 | 101.8 
Annual Average..... 99.5 | 100.2 | 100.8 | 100.0| 95.0 | 101.0| 98.7 || 100.3 | 101.5 | 98.8 | 102.9| 98.7| 98.9| 99.8 
1941 January......... 100.2 | 100.6 | 100.8] 99.8 | 95.6 | 100.4 | 100.3 | 102.1 | 104.0 | 100.1 | 108.5 | 100.7 | 98.7 | 101.9 
February........ 99.7 | 100.2] 99.6] 99.8} 95.4] 99.8 | 100.0 || 101.9 | 108.0 | 100.1 | 103.6 | 100.7 | 98.5 | 102.0 
March. . 100.0 | 101.0 | 99.6] 99.9 | 95.4 | 100.6 | 100.1 | 102.4 | 105.0 | 100.1 | 103.6 | 100.7 | 99.9 | 101.7 
Ct Tone Seeded 101.1 | 104.5 | 99.6} 99.9| 95.4 | 100.6 | 100.2 || 103.3 | 108.5 | 100.1 | 103.7 | 100.7 | 999 | 101.7 
Mages) one. 102.0 | 106.4 | 100.7 | 100.1 | 95.4 | 101.0 | 100.6 || 104.1 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 103.9 | 100.7 | 100 2 | 102.0 
1 edly Reaireed 3 108.1 | 109.1 | 100.7 | 100.1 | 95.4 | 101.7 | 101.1 || 106.1 | 117.8 | 100.1 | 103.9 | 104.4 | 100.7 | 101.9 
seco oto I 104.1 | 111.0 | 101.2 | 100.1] 95.4 | 102.3 | 102.2 || 106.2 | 116.7 | 101.5 | 104.1 | 104.4 | 100.9 | 101.9 
August.......... 104.6 | 111.4 | 101.8 | 101.4 | 95.4 | 102.7 | 102.6 || 106.4 | 117.6 | 101.5 | 105.1 | 104.4 | 100.9 | 101.5 
September... .... 106.1 | 113.5 | 102.3 | 104.9 | 95.4 | 108.6 | 103.2 || 108.4 | 122.7 | 101.5 | 107.9 | 106.2 | 103.9 | 101.7 
October.......... 107.9 | 116.0 | 102.8 | 106.8 | 96.1 | 110.1 | 105.7 |] 109.8 | 128.7 | 102.2 | 109.8 | 106.8 | 108.1 | 103.4 
November....... 109.6 | 118.9 | 104.4 | 108.8 | 96.1 | 112.5 | 106.0 || 110.2 | 122.0 | 103.4 | 112.3 | 109.5 | 111.6 | 103.5 
December........ 110.5 | 121.8 | 104.4 | 109.4 | 96.5 | 112.4 | 106.1 || 111.1 | 125.1 | 103.5 | 112.5 | 108.0 | 114.0 | 103.8 
Annual Average..... 104.1 | 109.5 | 101.5 | 102.5 | 95.6 | 104.4 | 102.8 || 106.0 | 114.7 | 101.2 | 106.2 | 103.9 | 103.1 | 109.9 

1942 January......... 112.4 | 125.5 | 104.4] 113.1 | 96.6 | 118.3 | 106.7] 113.5 | 180.0 | 108.5 | 117.5 | 11 
February........ 112.7 | 124.8 | 104.0 | 115.6 | 96.4 | 117.0 | 107.8 || 114.4 | 127.8 | 108.8 | 120.1 | a0 116.7 108.4 
March........... 113.6 | 126.1 | 104.0 | 116.6 | 96.4 | 120.2 | 108.8 |] 115.3 | 129.6 | 104.0 | 121.5 | 108.5 | 118.1 | 108 6 
TESS al Samael 115.2 | 128.7 | 104.0 | 121.8 | 96.4 | 128.0 | 108.8 || 116.5 | 181.1 | 104.0 | 125.4 | 108.5 | 123.7 | 109'0 
ES iia he Sa 115.4 | 128.4 | 104.0 | 122.6 | 96.4 | 122.5 | 109.4 || 117.1 | 181.9 | 105.5 | 125.9 | 108.5 | 1933 | 109.4 
ff al Mali eth 115.5 | 129.1 | 104.0 | 121.7 | 96.5 | 122.4 | 109.3 || 117.5 | 182.9 | 105.5 | 125.6 | 108.5 | 194.1 | 109.7 
July... 115.8 | 129.5 | 105.6 | 120.6 | 96.5 | 122.5 | 109.3 || 117.2 | 191.2 | 105.5 | 125.8 | 108.5 | 194.1 | 110.1 
ugg, ene. 115.9 | 181.0 | 105.6 | 121.2 | 96.5 | 122.5 | 108.1 |] 117.4 | 191.6 | 105.8 | 126.5 | 108.5 | 193.5 | 110.4 
September....... 116.9 | 181.5 | 105.6 | 121.0 | 96.5 | 192.5 | 110.8 || 117.6 | 131.6 | 105.3 | 196.7 | 108.5 | 194.2 | 110.6 
October.......... 118.1 | 185.5 | 105.6 | 121.0 | 96.5 | 122.5 | 110.8 |] 119.0 | 135.9 | 105.8 | 196-7 | 108.5 | 193.8 | 111.4 
November....... 118.9 | 187.7 | 105.6 | 121.2 | 96.5 | 122.4 | 111.1 }] 119.9 | 188.6 | 105.3 | 196.8 | 108.5 | 193.8 | 110] 
December........ 119.4 | 188.8 | 105.6 | 121.6 | 97.3 | 122.4 | 111.8 }] 121.5 | 144.0 | 105.4 | 196.8 | 108.6 | 193.8 | 110'3 
Annual Average..... 115.8 | 130.6 | 104.8 | 119.8 |_96.5 | 191.1 | 109.8 || 117.2 | 133.0 | 104.8 | 124.6 | 108.9 | 122.0 | 109.7 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1989 =100 


SS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Houston, Tex. 


Weighted Fuel House- Weighted Fuel House- 
Date Total, Food | Housing | Clothing and furnish- | Sundries || Total, Food | Housing | Clothing| and furnish- | Sundries 
All Items Light ings ‘All Items Light ings - 
Budgetary Weights..... 100.0} 29.4) 17.4} 11.0] 8.8] 6.0| 28.9] 100.0| 26.8| 15.8] 10.6| 4.6| 7.3| 350 
1989 January......... 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ 9.5 | 99.6 | 100.0 | 100.0| 98.8] 99.9] 99.0]| 99.4] 97.4 | 100.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 1002 | 100.0 
March........... on 1} 98.9] 99.9] 99.9] 97.7] 98.6] 99.0|| 98.6] 96.8] 99.6| 99.9! 100.0| 1003] 98:7 
Dural. wis ks aa, de 98.6 | 97.7) 99.9| 99.4] 96.8] 98.4] 99.1] 99.1| 98.7] 99.4] 100.3 | 100.0 | 100.2| 98:7 
7 eae 98.5 | 96.3 | 101.1] 99.2] 96.6] 98.7] 99.5|| 99.0| 981] 99.4| 100.6| 100.0! 999] 98:7 
Reieh 4 Del... 8s 98.9 | 97.3 | 102.1] 99.1| 95.6| 98.7] 99.5 || 98.2] 97.3| 97.5| 100.61 9631 9991 98.5 
Poly 4.0 |. che 99.1 | 96.7} 102.9] 99.1] 95.6] 98.7] 100.1|| 99.2] 99.3] 97.8| 100.6) 96.3) 99.91 995 
August.......... 98.8 | 95.4 | 102.9] 99.1] 96.3| 98.8| 100.6 || 99.2] 99.4] 97.8| 100.6| 963) 99.91 995 
September... .... 101.0 | 101.3 | 105.0] 99.2! 96.7] 99.0 | 100.5 || 100.3 | 102.5 | 98.4] 101.3| 96.31 1008| 995 
October.......... 101.4 | 101.6 | 105.0 | 100.1] 98.3} 99.1] 100.9 || 100.4 | 102.1] 98.4] 101.4] 9631 101.0 | 1001 
November. ...... 100.3 | 100.3 | 105.0 | 100.6 | 98.4] 99.2] 97.9] 100.0 | 100.9] 98.0 | 101.4! 96.3! 102.4] 99:8 
December........ 100.8 | 99.0 | 105.0} 100.9| 98.5} 99.5] 100.8 || 99.9 | 100.4] 98.0 | 101.4| 96.3| 102.8| 998 
Annual Average..... 99.7 | 98.7 | 102.4| 99.7} 97.4] 99.1] 99.7|| 99.4] 99.4] 98.7] 100.7| 97.8| 100.6| 99.4 
1940 January......... 100.3 | 97.3 | 105.0 | 101.0) 98.5 | 100.4 | 100.7 || 100.0 | 100.3] 98.4| 101.8] 96.3| 102.8! 99.8 
February........ 101.2 | 100.1 | 105.3 | 100.9| 98.4 | 101.2 | 100.7 || 100.4 | 101.7] 98.2 | 101.8| 963) 104.91] 99:7 
7 eee 101.0 | 99.5 | 105.3 | 101.1] 98.2 | 101.2] 100.7|| 99.4] 99.3] 98.2] 101.8| 9631 1039| 98.8 
oe Pree 101.5 | 101.5 | 105.3 | 100.8] 97.8 | 101.2 | 100.7|} 99.3] 98.9] 98.4] 101.4| 963] 103.91 98.8 
* aera 101.5 | 101.7 | 105.8 | 100.2 | 97.1 | 101.1 | 100.7|| 99.5 | 100.2] 98.4] 100.9| 94.81 1036] 98.8 
Deane Li oc De 101.8 | 103.5 | 105.3 | 99.6] 95.1] 101.0] 100.7] 99.3] 99.5| 98.4] 100.7| 94.8| 103.41 98.8 
Te er eae 101.5 | 102.3 | 105.8 | 99.5] 95.1 100.5 | 101.3|| 99.5 | 100.4| 98.6 | 100.7| 94.8) 1028] 98.6 
August......:... 101.2 | 100.8 | 105.8 | 99.3] 96.2] 99.9] 102.1} 99.8] 101.0] 100.3 | 100.7| 94.8| 102.0! 98.7 
September....... 101.5 | 101.1 | 105.3] 99.1] 96.4] 99.9] 102.2 || 100.0 | 101.3 | 100.3 | 101.0| 94.81 102.01 989 
Ortoberncs 6.2% 101.6 | 100.5 | 105.3] 98.7] 98.1] 99.8 | 103.0 || 100.7 | 102.6 | 100.9 | 100.9| 94.8] 101.91 99.7 
November. ...... 101.5} 99.8 | 105.3] 99.1| 98.4] 99.9| 103.0 || 100.8 | 102.9 | 100.9 | 101.0| 94.8] 102.01 99.7 
December........ 101.9 | 100.8 | 105.3] 99.0] 99.6] 99.9] 102.9 || 101.0 | 103.8 | 100.9 | 100.9| 94.81 102.0| 99.7 
Annual Average..... 101.4 | 100.7 | 105.8| 99.9| 97.4| 100.5 | 101.6 || 100.0 | 101.0| 99.3 | 101.1| 95.3| 102.9| 99.9 
sy cE ae 102.3 | 102.1 | 105.3} 99.0} 99.6 | 100.8 | 103.0 || 101.2 | 104.8 | 101.4 | 100.9| 938.2] 102.1} 99.7 
vty eat ras: 102.3 | 102.3 | 105.3 | 99.0] 99.6 | 100.1 | 103.0 || 101.1 | 103.8 | 101.4 | 100.9] 93.2] 1018| 99.7 
1 105.3} 99.1 | 99.6] 101.5] 103.0 || 101.2 | 103.8 | 101.8 | 101.1 | 93.21 102.9| 998 
ee jossaid eee 6.3 | 99.3 | 99.6 | 102.5 | 102.9 || 102.0 | 105.9 | 101.8 | 101.4} 93.2 | 102.9 | 100 2 
als. 104.4 | 108.3 | 106. 2. ; 2. 
ase ee mbes 106.0 | 111.7 | 106.3| 99.6] 99.3 | 102.6 | 105.0 102.3 108.7 101.8 101.6 90.2 108.1 100.7 
S20.) 53..26 108.0 | 116.7 | 106.3 | 99.6 | 101.0 | 103.7 | 106.3 || 102.9 | 108.1 | 101. ; 
Jus B08. bike 109.2 | 118.8 | 106.3 | 99.7| 104.5 | 104.8 | 107.1 108.5 110.4 101.8 101.6 90.2 104.9 101.1 
mst ons. | cae 109.7 | 118.8 | 106.3 | 102.7 | 106.3 | 105.1 | 107.2 || 104.8 | 113.0 | 101. 
ee ee: 111.1 | 120.4 | 106.3 | 106.0 | 106.3 | 112.0 | 107.8 || 105.9 | 116.8 | 101.8 | 105.8 | 90.2| 106.5 | 101.5 
eres 6.06 112.8 | 121.1 | 106.6 | 107.8 | 106.6 | 119.6 | 110.8 | 108.3 | 118.0 | 102.8 | 108.6 | 90.2] 1086 | 105.7 
November. ...... 114.1 | 124.1 | 106.6 | 110.0 | 106.6 | 120.7 | 110.9 109.7 | 121.1 | 102.8 | 110.9| 90.2| 110.4} 106.2 
December........ 114.6 | 125.5 | 106.6 | 109.9 | 106.6 | 128.9 | 110.9 || 110.4 | 123.0 | 102.8] 111.2| 90.2] 111.9 | 1062 
Annual Average..... 108.1 | 114.5 | 106.1 | 102.6 | 103.0 | 108.1 | 106.5 || 104.4 | 111.2 | 102.0 | 104.0| 91.2| 105.4 | 101.9 
06.6 | 111.5 | 106.6 | 197.6 | 111.5 || 111.6 | 124.8 | 104.2 | 115.3 | 90.2! 119.6 | 106.5 
olen pele ser ssiiieaciest 2 113.3 | 106.6 | 127.9 | 118.0 || 112.7 | 125.0 | 105.6 | 117.9 | 90.2| 113.8 | 107.7 
February........ 117.3 | 130.6 | 106.6 LB meld 
March 118.3 | 132.4 | 106.6} 116.1 | 106.6 | 129.9 | 113.3 || 118.5 | 126.5 | 105.6 | 119.91 90.2 5.0 : 
ls 121.4 | 105.0 | 182.3 | 118.6 || 114.4 | 127.6 | 105.6 | 194.4 | 90.2 | 115.2 | 108.3 
April 119.4 | 133.7 | 106.6 
~ Rpg eae 119.2 | 132.6 | 106.6 | 121.6 | 105.4 | 192.1 | 114.1 |] 114.6 | 127.0 | 105.6 | 195.9| 90.2 | 115.6 | 108.9 
cna heaping 118.8 | 130.9 | 106.6 | 120.8 | 106.7 | 131.4 | 114.4 || 114.6 | 126.9 | 105.7 | 124.8| 90.2 | 115.3 | 109.2 
oe Seer ee 119.0 | 131.2 | 106.6 | 120.6] 106.7] 191.4 | 114.8 | 115.8 | 130.7 105.7 125.0 00.2 115.4 109.6 
tT. ‘4 | 128.9 | 106.6 | 120.2 | 106.7 | 132.7 | 115.1 || 116.1 | 131.7 . 
ee ete te ae 129.6 | 106.6 | 120.8 | 106.7 | 132.7 | 115.3 || 116.4 | 182.9 | 105.7 | 124.0| 90.2 | 114.7| 110.1 
“i pealiondg Ena 116.7 | 183.3 | 105.7 | 124.0] 90.2] 114.7 | 110.5 
October ‘| 191.0 | 186.7 | 106.6 | 121.5 | 106.7 | 192.7 | 115.6 alee 
ber. 2104 121.4 | 197.0 | 106.6 | 121.9 | 106.7 | 192.7 | 116.4 || 117.1 | 134.2 | 105.7 | 124.3 | 90.9 . 
aa See pgp 122.8 | 141.5 | 106.6 | 121.9 | 106.7 | 192.7 | 116.7 || 117.5 | 195.1 | 105.7 | 124.3] 90.2] 114.7] 111.5 
a es 5 || 115.1 | 129.6 | 105.5 | 129.8 | 90.2| 114.8 | 109.3 
Annual Average. .... 119.2 | 132.9 | 106.6 | 119.3 | 106.4 | 131.3 | 114 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, January, 1939= 100 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Weighted Fuel | House- House- 
Date Total, Food | Housing | Clothing| and furnish- | Sundries I 
All Items Light ings ight ings 
Budgetary Weights... 100.0| 28.4 | 16.1| 11.4| 7.9| 6.6| 30.6 15.6| 10.7| 7.2| 6.2| 27.2 
1939 January......... 100.0 | 100.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ 99.8 | 99.2] 100.0| 99.9 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0] 99.6| 99.5 | 100.0 
March...........| 99.7 | 99.5 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 101.7] 99.2 99.7| 99.8} 99.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 
LOO ll ete 99.4 | 97.5 | 101.2 | 100.2 | 98.4 | 100.6 | 100.0 '3| 99.4] 99.7] 99.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Magi don 99.1 | 97.1 | 101.2 | 100.3] 96.4 | 100.5 | 100.0 " ‘3| 99.4] 99.7] 99.6] 100.0| 99.6 
Fine he 98.8 | 97.6 | 101.3 | 100.5 | 94.2| 100.2] 99.1 ‘1 ‘7| 99.4| 99.7] 99.3 | 100.4] 99.9 
July..... 98.7 | 96.7 | 101.3 | 100.7| 94.6 | 100.6| 99.1 “4 g| 99.7] 99.7] 99.3 | 100.2 | 100.9 
August.........- 98.5 | 96.0 | 101.3 | 100.7| 95.0 | 100.9| 99.1 ‘4 ‘5 | 99.7] 100.1 | 100.5 | 100.2] 100.8 
September....... 100.8 | 101.6 | 103.3 | 101.0.| 95.4] 101.3] 99.9 a -8 | 100.2 | 100.7 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 100.2 
October.........: 101.1 | 102.0 | 103.3 | 101.0 | 97.0 | 101.4 | 100.2 2 ‘1 | 100.2 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 102.1 | 100.9 
November....... 100.8 | 100.4 | 103.3 | 101.2 | 97.6 | 101.6 | 100.4 || 101.3 | 101.7 | 100.9 | 100.7 | 101.4 | 103.5 | 100.8 
December........ 100.4} 99.5 | 103.1 | 100.9 | 97.6 | 101.2 | 100.4 || 100.5 | 99.5 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 100.8 | 103.5 | 100.5 
Annual Average. .... 99.8 | 98.9 | 101.6 | 100.5| 97.2| 100.9| 99.8] 99.9| 99.4| 100.0| 100.2| 100.1 | 100.8 | 100.3 
1940 January......... 100.4 | 99.4 | 102.9 | 101.2 | 97.6 | 101.2 | 100.2 || 100.6 | 99.4 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 102.0 | 103.4 | 100.6 
February........ 100.9 | 101.5 | 102.4 | 101.3 | 97.6 | 101.1 | 100.2 || 100.5 | 99.0 | 101.1] 100.8 | 108.3 | 103.7 | 100.3 
ae. 100.3 | 99.5 | 102.4 | 101.3 | 97.5 | 101.1 | 100.2 || 100.4 | 98.9 | 101.1] 100.9] 102.7 | 103.7 | 100.4 
Korlltewes a. 100.7 | 101.0 | 102.4 | 101.2 | 97.5 101.1 | 100.2 || 100.2 | 99.0] 101.1 | 100.4| 99.8 | 103.8 | 100.4 
Mayon so. 100.5 | 101.2 | 102.7 | 100.5 | 95.1 | 101.0 | 100.2 || 100.7 | 100.8 | 101.6] 99.9] 99.8 | 103.7] 99.8 
RES Sn a 100.9 | 102.2 | 108.8 | 100.1 | 94.7 | 101.1 | 100.2 || 100.7 | 100.7 | 101.6] 99.6] 99.7 | 105.3] 99.8 
July... 100.9 | 100.8 | 108.8 | 100.0 | 95.7 | 101.1 | 101.1 |} 100.6 | 100.0 | 101.6] 99.7] 99.7 | 105.0 | 100.3 
August.......... 101.0 | 100.8 | 103.8 | 100.0 | 96.5 | 100.3 | 101.6 || 100.0 | 98.7] 101.6] 99.9] 99.7| 105.5] 99.5 
September....... 101.7 | 102.3 | 104.6 | 100.1 | 96.7 | 100.6 | 101.8 || 100.5 | 100.1 | 101.6] 99.9] 99.7|105.5| 99.6 
October... 101.9 | 101.5 | 104.6 | 100.1 | 99.3 | 100.6 | 102.7 || 101.2 | 100.4 101.6] 99.8 | 104.3 | 105.4 | 100.7 
November....... 102.2 | 102.1 | 104.6 | 100.6 | 99.3 | 100.6 | 102.7 || 101.0 | 99.8 | 101.6] 99.9 | 104.3 | 105.5 | 100.7 
December........ 102.8 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 100.2 | 99.3 | 100.6 | 102.7 || 101.6 | 101.5 | 101.9] 99.9] 104.3 | 105.5 | 100.6 
Annual Average... . 101.2 | 101.4 | 103.6 | 100.6 | 97.2 | 100.9 | 101.2 || 100.7 | 99.9 | 101.4 | 100.1 | 101.6 | 104.7 | 100.2 
1941 January......... 102.7 | 103.9 | 104.6 | 100.2 | 99.3 | 101.7 | 102.7 || 101.4 | 101.1 | 101.9] 99.2] 104.3 | 105.5 | 100.6 
February........ 102.9 | 104.5 | 104.6 | 100.2 | 99.3 | 102.5 | 102.7 || 101.5 | 101.0 | 102.9] 99.2] 104.3 | 105.5 | 100.6 
March. .... 103.3 | 104.8 | 105.6 | 100.3 | 99.3 | 105.0 | 102.7 || 102.2 | 102.6 | 102.9 | 99.6 | 104.3 | 106.5 | 100.6 
j OE ho ee Beata 103.9 | 106.0 | 106.5 | 100.5 | 99.3 | 106.1 | 102.7 || 103.4 | 106.2 | 102.9] 99.8 | 104.3 | 106.6 | 100.6 
Makes | ce 105.1 | 109.3 | 107.5 | 100.6 | 99.3 | 107.4 | 102.7 || 104.5 | 108.6 | 104.1 | 100.0 | 104.3 | 106.8 | 100.9 
jE Ps ieee 106.5 | 112.9 | 107.5 | 100.6 | 99.3 | 109.1 | 108.5 || 106.5 | 114.1 | 104.1 | 100.0| 105.5 | 107.3 | 101.4 
July.............| 106.8 | 118.1 | 107.5 | 100.7 | 101.2 | 110.4 | 103.5 || 106.6 | 113.0 | 104.6 | 100.6 | 106.1 | 109.2 | 101.7 
August.......... 107.9 | 115.4 | 107.6 | 101.5 | 102.5 | 111.4 | 104.0 || 107.6 | 115.2 | 104.6 | 101.8 | 107.9 | 109.8 | 101.8 
September...... . 109.4 | 118.6 | 108.2 | 103.3 | 102.5 | 112.4 | 104.7 || 109.6 | 119.0 | 104.6 | 107.6 | 107.9 | 115.4 | 100 9 
October.......... 111.6 | 120.5 | 108.2 | 106.2 | 102.7 | 116.5 | 108.2 || 110.8 | 119.3 | 104.6 | 109.5 | 107.9 | 118.6 | 103 3 
November....... 112.4 | 122.0 | 108.2 | 108.5 | 102.7 | 117.9 | 108.3 || 111.9 | 121.9 | 104.6 | 111.0 | 107.9 | 119.6 | 103.4 
December........ 113.1 | 128.1 | 108.2 | 110.1 | 102.7 | 121.5 | 108.2 |] 112.0 | 121.8 | 104.6 | 111.3 | 107.9 | 120.6 | 103.7 
Annual Average..... 107.1 | 112.8 | 107.0 | 102.7 | 100.8 | 110.2 | 104.5 || 106.5 | 112.0 | 103.9 | 103.3 | 106.1 | 111.0 | 101.6 
1942 January......... 114.6 | 126.3 | 108.2 | 113.2 | 102.7 | 121.9 | 108.9 || 113.9 | 124.9 | 104.9 | 115.9 
February........ 116.0 | 128.7 | 108.3 | 114.8 | 102.7 | 122.2 | 110.3 |] 115.4 | 126.8 | 104.9 | 117.6 ions ion es 
March...........| 116.6 | 129.2 | 109.4 | 115.7 | 102.7 | 123.5 | 110.7 || 116.0 | 198.1 | 104.9 | 118.0] 107.9 | 125.3 | 106.8 
April............| 117.9 | 181.4 | 109.6 | 119.9 | 102.7 | 125.4 | 111.0 || 117.3 | 130.2 | 104.9 | 122.6} 107.9 | 127.9 | 106.7 
Maga etl, o... 118.0 | 131.2 | 109.6 | 120.2 | 102.8 | 125.0 | 111.5 || 117.3 | 130.8 | 104.9 | 121.7] 107.9 | 197.5 | 106 9 
Vinanaces: tee 118.9 | 134.6 | 109.6 | 119.3 | 102.8 | 124.5 | 111.8 | 117.5 | 131.1 | 104.9 | 121.1 | 108.0 | 197.5 | 107 @ 
July.............] 118.7 | 183.8 | 108.6 | 119.2 | 102.8 | 124.5 | 112.3 || 117.2 | 130.5 | 104.9 | 119.1 | 108.0 | 197.6 | 107.5 
a 118.5 | 182.9 | 107.9 | 119.7 | 102.8 | 124.5 | 112.6 || 117.6 | 131.5 | 104.9| 119.1 | 108.0 | 197.6 | 107.6 
September....... 118.6 | 133.0 | 107.9 | 119.7 | 102.8 | 124.5 | 112.9 || 117.8 | 132.2 | 104.5 | 119.1 | 108.0 | 127.5 | 107.8 
October.......... 119.6 | 136.2 | 107.9 | 119.8 | 102.9 | 124.5 | 113.2 || 118.3 | 138.5 | 104.5 | 119.4| 108.0 | 197.7 | 108 0 
November....... 119.7 | 185.4 | 107.9 | 119.9 | 102.9 | 124.5 | 114.1 |] 119.0 | 134.8 | 104.5 | 119.7] 108.0 | 197-7 | 108.6 
December........ 120.0 | 136.3 | 107.9 | 119.9 | 102.9 | 124.5 | 114.4] 119.5 | 136.0 | 104.5] 120.1] 108.0 | 197-7 | 108 9 
Annual Average. .... 118.1 | 182.4 | 108.6 | 118.4 | 102.8 | 124.1 | 112.0 | 117.2 | 130.8 | 104.8 | 119.5 | 108.0 | 196.8 | 107.2 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1989 =100 


Lynn, Mass. New Haven, Conn. 
Weighted 
Date Total, Food | Housing 
All Items 

Budgetary Weights..... 100.0| 35.7| 18.8| 10.8| 9.0| 2@.9| 92.8 ; 

1989 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 0 .0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ 99.4| 98.5 99.5 | 100.0| 100.0 | 100.5 | 100.0 4 0 | 99.6 | 100.0} 99.7] 100.2 
March........... 99.2| 98.3] 99.5 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.7| 993 6 0 | 99.6 | 100.0] 99.8 | 100.2 
AnGhees. 5 db 99.4| 98.9 | 100.1 | 100.0| 100.0| 99.9| 993 a ‘0 | 99.6 | 100.0| 99.8 | 100.2 
Maya. OAl.< 4 28 98.4| 97.2| 98.8| 100.0] 97.2] 99.9] 996 3 0} 99.6| 96.1| 99.6 | 100.2 
dune). Se. oe 98.5 | 97.4 | 98.8] 100.0] 97.2| 100.1] 99.6] 99.3| 98.8|100.0| 996] 963]| 99.6| 1002 
Sulen.o6d. te oe 99.3| 99.1 | 99.4|100.0| 97.2] 99.7| 100.1] 99.8| 100.0| 100.8| 99.6! 96.6| 99.6 | 100.1 
Anpontods,, . < ak 98.4| 96.5 | 99.4| 100.0] 98.0] 99.4] 100.1]) 99.4| 98.6| 100.8] 99.6| 96.8] 99.6 | 100.1 
September....... 100.3 | 101.2-; 99.4 | 100.0| 98.2] 99.0 | 100.9 || 101.2 | 103.7 | 100.8| 100.8| 97.1] 99.7| 1003 
Octohers=.. As 99.3| 98.5] 98.4] 100.0| 99.9 | 100.2 | 100.7] 100.7 | 100.9 | 101.1 | 101.1 | 99.4 | 100.3 | 100.4 
November....... 99.9| 98.8 | 100.0 | 100.3 | 99.9 | 101.3 | 101.2 || 100.5 | 100.4 | 1or.1| 101.1 | 99.9 | 100.7 | 100.3 
December........ 98.7| 95.8 | 98.6 | 101.4| 99.9 | 101.8 | 101.2) 99.9| 98.4| 101.1| 101.7| 99.7 | 100.7 | 100.3 

Annual Average..... 99.2| 98.4 | 99.3 | 100.1| 99.0 | 100.2 | 100.2|) 99.9| 99.6| 100.5 | 100.1| 98.6 | 99.9| 100.2 

1940 January......... 98.8| 96.8 | 97.5 | 101.4| 99.9 | 102.0 | 101.0]| 99.9| 98.4| 101.1 | 101.4 99.9 | 100.9 | 100.2 
February........ 99.9| 100.0 | 97.9| 100.5| 99.9 | 101.7 | 101.0] 100.8 | 101.2 | 101.1 | 101.4 99.9 | 100.7 | 100.2 
March. - 99.9| 99.0| 99.1 | 101.4] 99.9] 101.7 | 101.0 || 100.5 | 100.3 | 101.3 | 101.4 | 99.9 100.8 | 100.2 
April. 100.5 | 100.9 | 99.1 | 101.8] 99.9 | 101.8 | 100.8 || 100.8 | 101.2 | 101.3 | 101.3| 99.9 | 100.8 | 100.2 
Maya 28s, 1 #5 99.9 | 100.0 | 99.1| 101.3) 97.3 | 101.6 | 100.5 || 100.9 | 102.4 | 101.3 | 101.3 | 98.2 | 100.9| 99.8 
Fanet Wes. | aah 100.6 | 192.1] 99.1 | 101.4| 97.3 | 101.8 | 100.1 |] 101.4 | 103.8 | 101.3] 101.4 | 100.1 | 101.1] 99.1 
July.. 100.7 | 101.2 99.1| 100.9| 99.4 | 101.8 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 102.3 | 101.3 | 101.4 | 100.9 | 101.1 | 100.5 
Roauties A ses 99.7| 988 | 99.1 | 100.8| 99.4 | 101.5 | 101.2 || 100.8 | 101.3 | 101.3 | 101.8 | 99.8 | 100.6 | 100.1 
September... .... 100.2| 999] 99.9] 100.8| 99.4 | 101.5 | 100.8] 101.2 | 102.3 | 102.4] 101.8 | 98.7 | 101.1 | 100.1 
October.......... 99.7| 97.9 | 100.0| 100.8} 99.9 | 101.5 | 101.4 || 100.6 | 100.0 | 102.7 | 101.1 | 99.0 | 100.9 | 100.3 
November....... 99.7 | 97.4 | 100.4 | 100.8 | 101.1 | 102.1 | 101.4] 100.6 | 99.4 | 102.7 | 101.1 | 100.8 | 101.0} 100.3 
December........ 100.0 | 98.0 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 102.6 | 102.1 | 101.6 || 101.1 | 100.4 | 102.7} 101.1 | 108.4 | 101.2 | 100.2 

Annual Average..... 100.0| 99.3| 99.2| 101.0| 99.7 | 101.8 | 101.0 || 100.8 | 101.1 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 100.1 
Sir 100.3 | 97.8 | 100.4 | 100.5 | 106.7 | 102.1 | 101.4 || 101.4 | 100.7} 102.7 | 101.1 | 108.4 | 101.2 | 100.7 

sae They 14 as 100.6 | 98.5 | 100.4 | 100.5 | 106.6 | 102.3 | 101.4] 101.6 | 102.1 | 102.9 | 101.2 | 100.8 | 101.0 | 100.7 
March... 101.2 | 100.0 | 100.4 | 100.6 | 106.0 | 103.4 | 101.7 || 101.5 | 102.2 | 102.9 | 101.6 | 97.7 | 102.3 | 100.7 
Apeligh6!. . Scum 102.2 | 102 6 | 100.4 | 100.7 | 106.3 | 103.6 | 102.0 | 102.9 | 106.1 | 102.9 | 101.8 | 96.7 | 102.5 | 101.6 
Mavi, £81. 45.22%. 103.3 | 104.2 | 101.9 | 101.2 | 106.6 | 104.0 | 102.5 || 103.4 | 106.1 | 104.2 | 102.0 | 98.1-| 103.1 | 101.8 
Comer eater 104.6 | 107.3 | 102.1 | 101.4 | 106.6 | 104.5 | 108.3 || 105.1 | 110.9 | 104.2 | 102.0| 97.5 | 104.5 | 102.6 
July.............| 105.6 | 108.9 | 102.9 | 101.4 | 108.6 | 105.1 | 108.3 |] 105.4 | 111.3 | 104.2 | 102.2 | 97.7 | 106.4 | 102.7 
Auyaciiet, | 3.20% 106.3 | 110.6 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 108.6 | 105.2 | 103.4 || 106.2 | 118.5 | 104.8 | 102.5 | 98.2 | 106.8 | 102.7 
September....... 107.7 | 112.0 | 103.0 | 106.3 | 110.5 | 113.8 | 103.6 || 108.1 | 116.2 | 105.6 | 106.3 | 100.9 | 111.8 | 102.9 
October.......... 109.1 | 113.6 | 103.0 | 109.5 | 110.9 | 117.8 | 105.1 || 109.1 | 116.9 | 105.6 | 108.3 | 103.5 | 115.2 | 103.9 
November. ...... 110.6 | 116 3 | 103.0 | 113.6 | 110.9 | 118.6 | 105.1 || 109.3 | 117.2 | 105.6 | 110.1 | 102.0 | 115.9 | 103.9 
December....... “| 110.4 | 1153/7 | 103.0 | 113.8 | 110.9 | 122.0 | 105.1 || 108.9 | 115.9 | 105.6 | 110.5 | 102.0 | 117.5 | 103.9 

Annual Average..... 105.2 | 107.3 | 102.0 | 104.4 | 108.3 | 108.5 | 108.2 | 105.2 | 109.9 | 104.2| 104.1 | 99.9 | 107.4 | 102.8 
| 419.2 | 119.3 | 103.0 | 115.7 | 110.9 | 122.4 | 106.0 |] 111.2 | 191.0 | 105.6 | 113.9 | 102.0 | 118.6 | 104.8 

aaa ee een 13,2 120.8 | 108.0 | 118.1 | 110.9 | 122.4 | 107.3 | 111.7 | 121.8 | 105.6 | 116.4 | 102.0 | 121.7 | 105.8 
March... 114.4 | 129.9 | 103.3 | 119.9 | 110.9 | 124.9 | 107.5 || 112.7 | 123.9 | 105.6 | 116.8 | 102.0 | 128.4 105.5 
Ries 5 ik 115.6 | 128.8 | 105.6 | 128.8 | 111.8 | 126.5 | 107.8 | 118.0 | 122.8 | 105.6 | 120.0 | 108.5 | 125.2 | 105.8 
ee rae 115.9 | 124.5 | 104.1 | 124-4 | 112.8 | 126.1 | 108.2 | 118.4 | 123.7 | 105.6 | 120.5 | 104.0 | 124.9 | 108.0 
FuneK net 42. Be 116.8 | 126.6 | 104.1 | 123.7 | 112.3 | 125.6 | 109.4 || 114.4 | 126.5 | 105.6 | 119.9 | 104.3 | 124.9 106.8 
Nalva AOk 6 dod 117.2 | 196.8 | 104.1 | 120.9 | 115.3 | 195.6 | 110.9] 115.8 | 127.6 | 105.3 | 120.0 | 112.1 | 124.9 107.8 
om eae bie 117.7 | 197.6 | 104.5 | 123.3 | 114.0 | 125.6 | 110.9 || 115.9 | 128.9 | 105.8 | 120.1 | 107.8 | 124.9 

we ctace bids Bagel 14.0 | 125.6 | 109.8 || 116.1 | 130.6 | 105.3 | 120.1 | 107.8 | 194.4 | 106.7 
eva Regen Toca ieiea) toa ofl Leas 114.0 | 125.6 | 110.6 | 116.7 | 182.1 | 105.3 | 120.4 | 107.8 | 124.4 | 107.0 
Octobersan: S08. ‘ ; F : : ; ; : : ; : Milan 

‘6 | 111.6 | 116.8 | 131.9 |-105.3 | 120.5 | 107.9 | 124.4 
2 sar veg rae vee Te ole aa teh ice 111.6 || 117.8 | 134.9 | 105.3 | 120.1 | 107.9 | 124.4 | 107.8 
Annual Avergae..... 116.6 | 196.5 | 105.1 | 129.0 | 112.9 | 195.1 | 109.3 || 114.6 | 197.1 | 105.5 | 119.1 | 105.8 | 128.8 | 106.6 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 


Source: Tue ConrerENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


Omaha, Neb. 


Weighted Fuel House- 


Date Total, Food | Housing | Clothing| _and furnish- | Sundries 
All Items Light ings 
Budgetary Weights..... 100.0| 98.7| 16.9| 10.0] 9.@| 4.1| 38.1 
1989 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 ' j , : 
February. 5. 2U22: 99.9} 99.9] 99.6 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 : ; F ; ! , , 
March 99.5 | 100.2} 99.6 | 100.2 | 100.0] 100.0] 98.4 ; ; ; ‘ ; 
re aaa 100.0 | 101.7 | 99.3 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.7] 98.8] 99.7| 99.1 | 100.7 | 100.1] 97.9 | 100.6 | 100.0 
leave 8 5 ke IEA 100.3 | 102.6 | 99.3 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.7] 98.8] 100.0| 99.4 | 101.9 | 100.2] 97.9] 100.5 | 100.0 
Tiel 5 100.6 | 102.2 | 99.3] 1003] 99.7| 101.7| 100.0] 99.9| 99.0] 101.9 | 100.2| 97.9] 100.9 | 100.0 
Sly SG sck aR 100.0 | 100.2 | 99.3 | 100.2 | 100.1 | 101.7| 99.9]) 99.7| 98.7 | 102.2 | 100.1] 95.7| 100.9| 99.9 
ee 100.0 | 100.1 | 99.3 | 100.4 | 100.1| 102.5] 99.9]| 99.5] 97.9 | 102.2 | 100.4] 95.7| 100.9| 99.9 
September. ..... 102.4 | 108.2] 98.8 | 101.2 | 100.2 | 103.5] 99.9 || 101.2 | 103.5 | 102.2 | 100.4] 95.7] 101.3] 99.9 
Cctobet ly s. 4.22 102.7 | 107.3] 98.8 | 101.8] 99.6 | 103.5 | 101.6] 101.2 | 102.3 | 102.7 | 100.5] 98.2 | 101.5 | 100.3 
November....... 101.9 | 106.2] 98.8| 101.8| 99.8 | 104.5] 99.9]] 100.9 | 101.5 | 102.4 | 100.9] 98.2] 101.7 | 100.1 
December........ 100.6 | 108.6 | 98.8| 101.9] 99.8| 106.1} 97.9] 100.4| 99.7 | 101.4 | 102.8] 98.2] 101.7 | 100.1 
Annual Average..... 100.7 | 102.7 | 99.2| 100.7} 99.9| 102.1 | 99.6 || 100.2 | 100.1 | 101.6 | 100.5| 98.0 | 100.9 | 100.0 
1940 January......... 100.5 | 103.6 | 98.5 | 102.0| 99.4] 106.5] 97.8]| 100.2| 99.2 | 101.4 | 102.6] 99.2| 101.7] 99.9 
February........ 100.8 | 104.7] 98.5|101.9| 99.4] 107.0] 97.7] 100.5 | 100.4 | 100.8 | 102.6] 99.2] 101.9| 99.8 
March........... 99.9 | 102.3} 98.1] 101.9] 99.4] 107.2| 97.2] 99.9| 99.3 | 101.0] 102.6] 94.4| 101.6| 99.9 
April. 100.4 | 103.4| 98.1] 101.9| 99.4] 107.4| 97.7) 99.6| 99.4 | 101.0 | 102.4| 89.7] 101.6| 99.9 
Maye aei.| aie 101.3 | 106.6 | 97.9| 101.1 | 99.4] 107.0| 98.1] 99.6 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 102.1] 87.3] 101.5] 99.9 
Funek,-£84.+.1..a 101.5 | 106.5 | 97.9] 101.2 | 99.4] 107.4| 98.9] 99.6 | 101.6 | 101.0 | 102.0| 86.9] 101.5| 98.4 
Bali hhh dealt 101.5 | 105.5 | 97.9] 100.0 | 99.4] 106.0 | 100.2 |] 100.2 | 101.9 | 101.1 | 102.0| 90.8] 101.7| 99.1 
Woptistsd: 0 Aaa 101.5 | 104.9| 97.9| 99.4| 99.4| 105.3] 101.0 || 100.1 | 101.6 | 101.1 | 102.2| 90.8] 101.1] 99.1 
September....... 101.8 | 105.5 | 97.9] 99.6| 99.4] 105.5 | 101.2] 100.3 | 102.3 | 101.1 | 102.2] 90.8] 101.0| 99.2 
October.......... 102.3 | 105.7] 98.5] 99.5 | 100.3 | 105.5 | 102.1 || 100.5 | 101.7 | 101.1 | 102.0] 94.6] 100.9| 99.7 
November....... 102.7 | 107.1 | 98.5 | 100.0 | 100.3 | 106.2 | 102.1] 100.5 | 101.7 | 101.1 | 102.1] 95.7] 101.0| 99.5 
December........ 102.2 | 105.4 | 98.5] 98.8 | 100.5 | 106.9 | 102.2 | 101.0 | 102.5 | 101.1 | 102.1] 99.6] 101.0| 99.6 
Annual Average..... 101.4 | 105.1| 98.2| 100.6| 99.6 | 106.5 | 99.7 || 100.2 | 101.0 | 101.1 | 102.2| 93.3| 101.4} 99.6 
1941 January......... 102.3 | 105.6 | 98.5] 98.8 | 100.5 | 107.9 | 102.2 | 101.3 | 103.6 | 101.1 | 102.1] 99.6] 101.1| 99.6 
February........ 102.3 | 105.5 | 98.5 | 99.1 | 100.5 | 108.4 | 102.2 |] 101.2 | 103.2 | 101.1 | 102.2] 98.6] 100.9| 99.6 
March...........| 102.6 | 106.1} 98.5 | 99.2 | 100.5 | 109.8 | 102.2 || 101.4 | 105.2 | 101.6 | 102.3| 90.9| 101.7| 99.6 
Sprh 206... Be 103.4] 108.8 | 98.5 | 99.3 | 100.5 | 110.7 | 102.2 || 102.3 | 108.0 | 101.6 | 102.8] 90.9| 101.7| 99.6 
Mayi Wh idolt 103.3 | 109.6 | 98.5 | 99.5 | 100.5 | 111.0 | 100.9 |] 103.4 | 110.8 | 101.8 | 102.5| 90.9] 103.4 | 100.1 
Paes Lbs Se 28. 104.1 | 112.4] 98.5] 99.5 | 102.1 | 111.8] 100.5 || 104.4 | 113.2 | 102.3 | 102.5 | 90.9 | 103.4| 100.7 
July.............| 104.5 | 118.2 | 98.5 | 99.6 | 102.1 | 112.3 | 101.1 || 105.0 | 114.5 | 102.4 | 102.5| 94.81 103.4 | 100.7 
‘Auguste: .. hoo 106.2 | 117.1 | 98.5 | 100.1 | 103.6 | 113.0 | 102.0 || 106.7 | 118.7 | 102.4 | 103.9| 97.9 | 103.4| 100.8 
September....... 108.0 | 121.0 | 98.5 | 103.4 | 102.3 | 119.7 | 102.7 || 109.0 | 128.7 | 103.3 | 108.7| 97.9| 106.3] 101.1 
October.......... 109.9 | 121.6 | 99.4| 105.8 | 102.6 | 122.8 | 106.3 |] 110.6 | 125.2 | 103.3 | 112.4 | 100.9 | 106.6 | 109.7 
November....... 110.7 | 122.8 | 99.7 | 108.5 | 102.6 | 125.6 | 106.5 || 111.2 | 126.1 | 104.2 | 113.4 | 100.9 | 107.0 | 103.0 
December....... 111.0 | 123.1 | 100.0 | 109.1 | 102.6 | 128.0 | 106.5 || 111.6 | 125.8 | 105.0 | 113.4 | 105.5 | 107.8 | 103.0 
Annual Average..... 105.7 | 113.9 | 98.8 | 101.8 | 101.7 | 115.1 | 102.9 || 105.7 | 114.8 | 102.5 | 105.7| 96.6| 103.9 | 100.9 
1942 January......... 112.3 | 125.8 | 100.0 | 111.9 | 102.6 | 128.2 | 107.1 || 114.6 | 131.0 | 105.7 | 117.8 | 113.0 | 108.0 | 104.3 
February........ 114.1 | 127.6 | 100.2 | 114.6 | 102.6 | 129.6 | 110.1 || 116.3 | 131.9 | 108.8 | 121.3 | 113.0 | 111.9 | 105.4 
March. ... 114.6 | 128.5 | 100.2 | 116.8 | 102.6 | 129.0 | 110.3 || 116.4 | 182.0 | 110.4 | 121.6 | 107.0 | 114.2 | 105.7 
ys 3. Se 116.1 | 130.9 | 100.6 | 121.4 | 103.0 | 131.8 | 110.7 || 118.7 | 182.9 | 110.7 | 126.8 | 113.3 | 119.9 | 107.8 
Ways Wie lke 116.8 | 132.5 | 100.6 | 121.2 | 108.8 | 132.8 | 111.1} 119.8 | 135.0 | 110.7 | 127.6 | 113.3 | 119.2 | 109 ¢ 
Fue ACG Bede. 117.3 | 184.4 | 100.6 | 120.7 | 103.8 | 192.2 | 111.2 || 119.8 | 134.1 | 110.7 | 197.3 | 116.4 | 119.0 | 109.4 
July...........+.] 117.1 | 188.0 | 100.6 | 120.9 | 103.8 | 192.2 | 111.7 }] 119.9 | 134.2 | 110.7 | 127.8 | 116.4 | 119.0 | 109 5 
August.......... 117.5 | 184.7 | 100.6 | 120.6 | 103.3 | 129.4 | 112.0 || 120.4 | 136.3 | 110.0 | 126.8 | 116.4 | 119.0 | 109 6 
September....... 117.6 | 135.0 | 100.6 | 120.6 | 108.4 | 129.4 | 112.2 |] 121.5 | 139.9 | 110.0 | 126.8 | 116.4| 119.0 | 109 8 
October.......... 119.2 | 189.4 | 100.6 | 120.6 | 103.4 | 129.5 | 118.1 || 128.0 | 142.5 | 110.0 | 196.8 | 117.9 | 119.0 | 111.8 
November. ...... 119.5 | 140.0 | 100.6 | 120.8 | 108.5 | 190.1 | 118.4 || 125.0 | 146.8 | 110.0 | 196.9 | 194.2 | 119.0 | 119 5 
December........ 120.5 | 143.1 | 100.6.| 120.8 | 108.5 | 180.7 | 113.7 }] 125.5 | 148.1 | 110.0 | 127.0 | 124.2 | 119.0 | 113.0 
Annual Average..... 116.9 | 133.7 | 100.5 | 119.2 | 103.2 | 130.4 | 111.4 || 120.1 | 187.1 | 109.8 | 126.3 | 116.0 | 117.8 | 109.0 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
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Providence, R. I. Sacramento, Cal. 
Weighted 0 i 
Date Tot 2 Food | Housing | Clothing Ae rato Sundries Reigns Food | Housing | Clothing fe poe Sundries 
All Items Light | ings AM Tteras Light | ings 
Budgetary Weights... .. 100.0| 32.9| 20.8 9.2 8.4 217 | 986.5 | 10010) | 8050) | M1749 | 0s 5.0 5.0} 31.8 
1939 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February. ....... 99.4 | 98.1] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 101.2 | 100.0 || 99.8 | 99.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.4 | 100.0 
Marches. ..2. 2X. 99.5 | 98.4 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 101.2 | 100.0 || 100.3 | 99.0 | 103.6 | 99.9 | 100.0 |.100.5 | 100.0 
pee 64 99.9] 99.6] 100.0] 99.6 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 100.0 || 99.7] 96.1 | 104.8] 99.7 | 100.0 | 100.5 | 100.0 
Mayme ate wes 99.2] 98.1] 100.0] 99.4] 97.7] 101.0 | 100.1 |} 99.7 | 96.5 | 104.5] 99.5 | 100.0 | 100.5 | 100.0 
chit ee 99.7 | .98.5| 100.0] 99.4] 97.7] 101.0 | 101.5 |} 100.0 | 96.7 | 106.0] 99.6 | 100.0 | 99.7 | 100.0 
Tulyseees. 4.462. 100.0 | 99.7 | 100.0] 99.4] 97.7 | 100.9 | 101.4] 100.0 | 98.1 | 104.3] 99.6] 98.3 | 99.8] 99.¢ 
ugaste th Bec. 99.7 | 98.4] 100.0] 99.4] 98.8] 100.9 | 101.4]] 99.8 | 97.2] 104.3] 99.6] 98.3} 99.8] 99. 
September....... 101.8 | 104.7 | 100.5 | 99.4] 98.4] 100.9 | 101.4 || 101.5 | 102.0 | 106.2] 99.6} 98.3] 99.9] 99.9 
October.......... 101.1 | 102.1 | 100.5] 99.4] 98.6] 101.5 | 101.5 || 102.5 | 103.8 | 106.7 | 100.9 | 98.3 | 100.2 | 100.3 
November. ...... 100.7 | 101.1 | 100.5 | 99.4] 97.9] 101.8 | 101.7 || 101.2 | 100.0 | 106.7] 99.7] 98.3 | 101.2 | 100.2 
December........ 99.7| 98.0] 100.5] 99.4] 97.6] 101.9 | 101.7] 100.4 | 97.3 | 106.7 | 99.7] 98.3 | 101.2 | 100.3 
Annual Average..... 100.1| 99.7 | 100.2| 99.6| 98.7 | 101.1 | 100.9 || 100.4 | 98.8 | 104.5 | 99.8 | 99.2 | 100.3 | 100.0 
1940 January......... 100.0] 99.3] 100.5] 99.4] 97.6 | 102.0 | 101.2] 100.3 | 97.0 | 106.7] 99.7} 98.3 | 101.2 | 100.3 
February. ....... 100.6 | 101.2 | 100.5 | 99.6] 97.6 | 102.1 | 101.2 || 100.7 | 99.2 | 106.4 | 99.7 | 94.0 | 101.2 | 100.2 
March........... 100.6 | 101.2 | 100.5 | 99.6] 97.6] 102.3 | 101.3) 100.5 | 98.4 | 106.4] 99.8} 94.0 | 101.1 | 100.2 
Apelor. |. 8.48. 100.9 | 102.0 | 100.5 | 99.6] 97.6 | 102.3 | 101.3 | 100.3 | 97.9 | 106.4 | 99.8 | 94.0 | 101.1 | 100.2 
Mav eo. tot. 101.1 | 103.3 | 100.5 | 99.6] 96.0} 102.3 | 100.9 || 100.4 | 99.4 | 104.4] 99.8] 94.0 | 101.0 | 100.2 
dime fies. 3.80: 101.5 | 104.5 | 100.5 | 99.6 | 96.0] 102.5 | 100.9 || 100.3 | 100.3 | 104.4-] 100.5 | 94.0 | 100.8} 98.7 
July Me 3.0.26: 101.7 | 103.7 | 100.5 | 98.9] 97.0 | 102.4 | 102.4 || 100.7 | 101.1 | 102.4 | 100.3 | 94.0 | 100.7 | 100.5 
August.......... 100.9 | 101.4 | 100.5 | 98.9] 97.5 | 102.2 | 102.2 || 100.4 | 100.3 | 102.4 | 100.2 | 94.0 | 100.4 | 100.5 
September....... 101.9 | 104.2 | 100.5 | 98.9| 97.9 | 102.3 | 102.3] 99.8] 98.2 | 102.4} 100.3 | 94.0 | 100.4 | 100.6 
October.......... 101.2 | 102.1 | 100.5 | 98.9| 98.5 | 102.3 | 102.3 |] 100.2 | 99.1 | 102.4 | 100.3 | 92.9 | 100.4 | 101.0 
November. ...... 101.1 | 101.1 | 100.5 | 98.5 | 100.5 | 102.9 | 102.5 || 100.0 | 100.3 | 102.4 | 99.5 | 85.1] 99.4 | 101.0 
December........ 101.4 | 101.6 | 100.5 | 98.5 | 102.2] 102.9 | 102.4|| 99.6 | 98.8 | 102.4] 99.5] 85.1] 99.4 | 101.0 
Annual Average..... 101.1 | 102.1| 100.5| 99.2| 98.0} 102.4 | 101.7 || 100.3 | 99.2 | 104.1 | 100.0| 92.8 | 100.6 | 100.4 
1941 January......... 101.3 | 101.2 | 100.5 | 98.5 | 102.2 | 103.6 | 102.7] 99.9 | 100.0 | 102.4 | 99.5] 85.1] 99.4 | 101.0 
ee + oe NO: 101.4 | 101.5 | 100.5 | 98.5] 101.2 | 103.4 | 102.8 |] 100.1 | 100.5 | 102.4 | 99.7] 85.1] 99.4] 101.1 
Marches0s. ae 101.1 | 101.1 | 100.5 | 98.6| 99.4| 104.6 | 102.8 |] 100.5 | 101.7 | 102.4 | 99.7] 85.1 | 100.1 | 101.1 
Aorlant.08. 102.5 | 104.5 | 100.5 | 98.8] 101.7 | 104.7 | 103.0 | 101.8 | 104.5 | 102.4 | 99.8 | 85.1 | 100.1 hee 
Mac ite s.g08e. . 103.2 | 105.6 | 101.1| 99.4 | 101.2 | 105.7 | 103.5 || 103.4 | 108.7 | 102.4 | 101.0 | 85.1 | 100.5 | 103.0 
ynne fee ao. oe; 104.1 | 107.6 | 101.1 | 99.4| 102.1] 106.5 | 104.0 ] 103.3 | 108.2 | 102.4 | 101.0 | 85.1 | 101.1 | 103.2 
Sale foe & f. Be 104.4 | 108.4 | 101.1 | 99.4] 103.4 | 106.6 | 104.0] 104.4 | 111.8 | 102.4 | 101.3 | 85.1 | 101.3 2 
Assountit? 2.5. 2855 105.1 | 109.3 | 101.7 | 100.3 | 105.2 | 106.6 | 104.0 || 105.1 | 113.2 | 102.4 | 101.8 | 85.1 | 102.3 08.8 
September....... 106.7 | 112.3 | 101.7 | 109.4 | 105.5 | 114.8 | 104.5 || 106.6 | 114.5 | 104.1] 105.3 | 85.1 | 107.0 Ae 
October.......... 107.9 | 113.8 | 101.7 | 104.1 | 105.7] 119.3 | 106.1 |] 108.2 | 115.9 | 104.1 | 108.3 | 85.1 | 114.1 Wise 
November. ...... 108.7 | 115.8 | 101.7 | 105.8 | 105.5 | 119.8 | 106.2 || 108.5 | 116.0 | 104.1 | 109.7 | 84.7 | 114.4 roe 
December........ 108.7 | 114.8 | 102.6 | 106.3 | 105.5 | 121.8 | 106.2 || 109.8 | 117.6 | 106.2 | 111.5 | 84.7 | 118.3 | 106. 
Annual Average..... 104.6 | 108.0 | 101.2 | 101.0 | 103.2 | 109.8 | 104.2 || 104.3 | 109.4 | 103.1 | 103.2 | 85.0 | 104.8 103.5 
106.7 
TMATY? a Sh oe 111.0 | 120.4 | 102.6 | 109.3 | 105.3 | 122.4 | 107.1 || 111.9 | 123.1 | 106.2 | 113.3 | 84.7 | 121.4 
passe tte ert. 111.6 | 120.2 | 102.6 | 113.1 | 105.3 | 123.2 | 107.9 |] 111.9 | 120.9 | 106.2 | 117.2 | 84.7 Ja ee 
March.........-. 112.3 | 121.8] 103.3 | 113.4 | 105.3 | 124.9 | 108.1 || 113.2 | 124.0 | 106.2 | 119.5 | 84.7 TIRE 
Apel ste. 0.400... 113.9 | 124.2 | 108.8 | 118.9 | 106.8 | 125.7 | 108.4 || 114.2 | 125.9 | 106.2 | 119.8 | 84.7 | 126.8 | 2 
Mag hie 92%. Our: 113.6 | 123.2 | 103.3 | 119.2 | 107.2 | 125.5 | 108.6 || 114.1 | 126.9 | 103.2 | 120.4 a etl ge 
Tineke: 114.8 | 126.1 | 103.3 | 118.7 | 107.3 | 125.3 | 109.4 || 114.5 | 127.8 | 104.3 | 120.5 | 84. SE OUTSE 
July. ast. 8.2) 116.5 | 128.4 | 103.3 | 117.0 | 116.5 | 125.3 | 110.8 |] 115.8 | 182.1 | 104.1 | 119.1 cad Fel ete 
Angust.... 0.00. 116.4 | 129.1 | 103.3 | 117.3 | 111.5 | 125.3 | 110.9 ] 116.9 | 135.1 | 104.1 | 119.4 ate ees depres 
September....... 116.3 | 129.6 | 103.3 | 117.7 | 111.5 | 125.3 | 109.9 |] 117.5 | 185.5 | 104.1 pa pre ee lk AIRE 
October.......... 117.8 | 132.6 | 103.3 | 117.7 | 111.8 | 125.3 | 111.8 |] 118.2 | 137.8 | 104.1 | 121. : . . 
om 138.9 | 104.1 | 121.9 | 84.7 | 181.1 | 110.6 
N berm £93. 118.4 | 133.3 | 103.3 | 117.7 | 111.8 | 125.3 | 112.9 | 118.8 
a 144.8 | 104.1 | 122.5 | 84.7 | 181.7] 111.4 
December........ 118.8 | 134.7 | 103.3 | 117.7 | 111.8 | 125.3 | 113.0 |] 120.9 hae ae 
Annual Average..... 115.1| 127.0 | 103.2| 116.5 | 109.3 | 124.9 | 109.9 || 115.7 | 131.1 | 104.7 | 119.6 |_ 84 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 


Source: Tur CoNnFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Toledo, O. 


Bick ’ ; 9 9 
1989 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ 99.0] 99.4] 98.7] 100.0| 100.0) 100.0] 98.1] 99.7] 99.5 ; é 
March........... 98.8| 99.5| 97.4| 100.0] 100.0| 100.0| 98.1] 99.8| 99.6 | 100.0| 100.0| 97.4 | 100.0} 100.5 
Apne, . 008%, 98.4| 98.4| 97.0] 99.4| 100.0| 100.0] 98.1|| 99.8] 99.5 | 100.0| 100.0| 96.9 | 100.0 | 100.5 
May iu, j.008d: 98.5 | 98.0] 98.4| 99.4| 100.0| 100.0] 98.1] 100.1] 100.1 | 100.3 | 100.0] 96.9 | 100.0 | 100.8 
Tanee.. 5.0: 008 98.5| 983] 983| 99.5| 97.2| 100.0] 98.6] 99.7| 99.4| 100.3] 100.0| 94.4 | 100.0 | 100.8 
July... 98.4| 98.0| 98.3| 99.5] 97.2] 100.0| 98.6|| 99.7] 99.4| 100.3] 100.0| 94.6] 99.8] 100.7 
August.......... 97.8| 95.3| 98.8] 99.5| 98.3| 100.0] 98.6|| 99.4| 98.7 | 100.3| 100.0| 94.6] 99.0] 100.7 
September....... 99.6 | 160.5| 99.9| 99.4] 99.5| 99.7| 98.6 || 101.0| 103.4 | 100.3| 100.0| 94.6] 98.0| 100.7 
October.......... 99.5| 99.3| 99.9| 99.6| 100.7| 99.9| 99.1|| 100.8 | 102.7 | 100.3| 100.0| 94.6| 98.4 | 101.0 
November. ...... 99.2| 97.7| 100.2| 99.6 | 100.7| 99.9| 99.5] 99.8] 99.9| 100.3] 100.0| 94.6| 98.4 | 100.5 
December........ 98.4| 96.4] 97.2] 99.6| 100.7| 99.9] 99.9] 99.8| 100.0| 100.3] 100.0| 94.9| 98.1 | 100.5 
Annual Average. .... 98.9| 98.4| 98.7| 99.6| 99.5] 99.9| 98.8]| 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.2} 100.0| 95.9| 99.3| 100.6 
1940 January......... 98.0| 96.3| 96.1] 99.5] 100.7| 99.9| 99.3]! 98.8] 97.8] 100.3] 99.5| 95.2] 98.3] 99.8 
February........ 97.9| 97.4| 95.4| 99.4] 98.2| 99.7| 98.8] 99.9| 99.6 | 100.3] 102.3| 96.2] 98.4| 99.7 
March........... 97.3| 95.9] 95.4] 99.2| 98.2| 99.7] 98.5]| 99.6| 99.0| 100.3] 102.3| 96.2| 98.5] 99.7 
RoriOh 3.08.. 97.2| 95.4| 95.9| 99.1| 97.3| 99.6] 98.5]| 99.8 | 100.1] 100.3| 1023| 94.3| 98.3] 99.5 
Maya. 97.9| 97.8| 97.4| 98.3| 94.9] 99.8| 98.5] 100.4 | 100.7 | 100.3 | 102.0| 94.3] 98.2] 100.9 
rr eee 97.5| 97.9| 97.4| 97.8| 94.9] 100.2 | 97.3] 100.5 | 101.1 | 100.3] 101.9] 95.2| 98.8] 100.9 
Fale, 4.08 98.2| 97.1| 97.4] 97.8| 95.7] 100.9 | 100.0 || 100.3 | 100.0 | 100.3| 101.6] 95.2| 98.2] 101.7 
August.......... 98.5 | 98.2| 97.4| 97.4] 96.0]| 101.0 | 100.0] 100.6 | 100.9 | 100.3] 101.5| 95.8| 97.7 | 101.7 
September....... 99.2] 98.8| 99.7| 97.4| 97.4 | 100.8 | 100.1 || 100.4 | 100.2 | 100.3 | 101.5 | 95.4| 97.7] 101.8 
October.......... 99.5 | 98.2| 99.7| 97.4] 98.3 | 100.7 | 101.4 || 100.9 | 100.7] 101.6 | 101.4 | 96.1| 97.4| 102.2 
November. ...... 99.8 | 99.1| 99.7| 97.6| 98.3 | 100.8 | 101.4 || 100.9 | 100.5 | 101.6 | 101.4| 96.4| 98.0} 102.2 
December........ 99.6 | 98.6] 99.7| 97.5] 98.3] 100.8 | 101.4] 101.3 | 101.9 | 101.6 | 101.3 | 96.6| 98.0| 102.1 
Annual Average. .... 98.4| 97.6| 97.6| 98.2| 97.4] 100.3| 99.6] 100.8 | 100.2| 100.6 | 101.6 | 95.6| 98.1 | 101.0 
1941 January......... 99.8] 99.3] 99.7| 97.4] 98.3 | 100.5 | 101.4] 101.6 | 102.7 | 101.6 | 101.1| 96.8] 98.0| 102.2 
February........ 99.8 | 99.3| 99.7| 97.5| 98.3 | 100.4 | 101.3 || 101.6 | 102.7 | 101.6 | 101.1| 96.8| 98.3 | 102.0 
March. -.| 100.5 | 100.6 | 99.7] 97.6] 98.3 | 102.1 | 102.0] 102.1 | 104.2 | 101.6 | 101.4 | 95.6| 98.8 | 102.0 
Rpt he 5.4.88. 101.3 | 102.8 | 99.7| 97.8] 98.3 | 102.4 | 102.5 ]] 103.3 | 106.9 | 101.6 | 101.5| 96.4| 99.8 | 102.6 
Mayiie d.%.98-, 102.3 | 105.6 | 99.7] 98.0] 98.3 | 103.4 | 102.8] 104.4 | 109.1 | 101.6 | 102.4 | 97.1| 99.8 | 1031 
pete. .3.2R. 104.9 | 112.4] 100.1] 98.1] 99.4 | 105.8 | 103.6 |] 106.1 | 113.3 | 102.5 | 102.4| 97.5 | 101.0 | 103 4 
July... 104.7 | 110.9 | 100.9] 98.5 | 99.8 | 105.8 | 103.6 |] 106.2 | 118.1 | 102.5 | 102.5.| 98.3 | 101.3 | 103.6 
August.......... 105.4 | 112.2 | 101.1 | 99.9 | 102.5 | 106.0 | 103.7 |] 107.0 | 114.5 | 108.1 | 103.6 | 98.6 | 101.5 | 103.7 
September... ..... 107.2 | 114.1 | 101.7 | 104.9 | 104.6 | 109.6 | 104.4 |] 109.1 | 118.2 | 108.1 | 107.5 | 99.6 | 106.4 | 104.0 
October.......... 109.1 | 115.5 | 102.0 | 106.5 | 104.6 | 112.0 | 108.0] 110.4 | 119.4 | 103.1 | 110.2 | 99.6 | 109.8 | 105.8 
November. ...... 110.2 | 118.0 | 102.0 | 109.3 | 104.6 | 112.9 | 108.2 | 111.2 | 120.2 | 108.6 | 113.1 | 99.6] 110.8 | 105 6 
December....... . 110.8 | 118.9 | 103.2 | 110.3 | 104.6 | 114.4 | 108.2] 111.6 | 120.6 | 103.6 | 113.9| 99.6 | 112.1 | 105.6 
Annual Average... 104.7 | 109.1 | 100.8 | 101.3 | 101.0 | 106.3 | 104.1 || 106.2 | 112.1 | 102.6 | 105.1 | 98.0 | 108.1 | 103.6 
1942 January......... 112.2 | 122.5 | 103.2 | 112.2 | 104.6 | 114.5 | 108.2 }] 114.4 | 126.2 | 103.9 | 118.2 
February........ 113'9 | 124.5 | 108.9 | 118.6 | 104.6 | 117.8 | 109.0 || 114.9 | 126.1 | 108.9 | 120.2 | 99.6 114.0 107.6 
March. .. 114.7 | 125.8 | 104.4 | 119.1 | 104.6 | 118.8 | 109.6 ]] 116.2 | 128.8 | 104.0 | 121.8 | 99.6] 114.7 | 107.8 
Rothe 2, FW. 116.9.| 130.7 | 105.5 | 122.3 | 104.6 | 119.6 | 109.9 | 117.0 | 129.6 | 104.0 | 125.1 | 99.0 | 115.5 | 108.9 
Msy08. \.5-48,. 117.6 | 131.8 | 107.3 | 122.2 | 104.6 | 119.4 | 110.3 || 118.3 | 133.0 | 104.0 | 124.4 | 100.2 | 115.3 | 108-7 
Furie Wh 4.848: 118.4 | 183.8 | 107.7 | 122.1 | 104.9 | 120.6 | 110.5 || 118.8 | 134.7] 104.0 | 123.9 | 100.2 | 115.1 | 108 9 
July... 117.8 | 182.2 | 108.2 | 122.8 | 104.9 | 120.2 | 110.7 || 120.7 | 138.1 | 104.0 | 124.5 | 103.2 | 115.0 | 110.7 
August.......... 118.3 | 182.9 | 108.5 | 122.3 | 104.9 | 120.0 | 110.8 || 119.3 | 135.4 | 104.0 | 124.1 | 101.5 | 115.4 | 109 3 
September... . 118.8 | 133.7 | 109.0 | 122.6 | 104.9 | 120.8 | 111.0 || 119.8 | 136.5 | 104.0 | 124.5 | 101.5 | 115.4 | 109 4 
October.......... 120.0 | 137.0 | 109.0 | 122.6 | 104.9 | 121.5 | 111.6 || 120.9 | 139.5 | 104.0 | 124.7 | 101.5 | 115.4 | 109.6 
November. ...... 120.2 | 186.9 | 109.0 | 122.8 | 104.9 | 121.7 | 112.3 |] 121.8 | 141.4 | 104.0 | 125.0 | 101.5 | 115.4-| 110.4 
December........ 121.6 | 141.1 | 109.0 | 122.8 | 104.9 | 122.0 | 112.6 |] 122.4 | 142.9 | 104.0 | 125.0 | 101.6 | 115.4 | 110 6 
Annual Average... 117.5 | 181.8 | 107.1 | 121.0 | 104.8 | 119.7 | 110.5 || 118.7 | 134.4 | 104.0 | 123.5 | 100.8 | 115.1 | 109.0 
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(Continued from page 122) 
identical to that followed in the revision of the elec- 
tricity indexes, with a single exception. Previously, the 
indexes of changes in the cost of gas had been based 
upon a fixed number of cubic feet of gas consumed. The 
new indexes of gas costs are based upon a fixed number 
of therms consumed in each city, which, of course, varies 
from city to city. The purpose of this change was to 
take into account any changes in costs resulting from a 
change in the BTU content per cubic foot of gas rather 
than to limit the changes to variations in the actual cost 
per cubic foot of gas. In some companies, the actual rate 
remains fixed while the BTU content per cubic foot 
varies, causing the heating value received by the cus- 
tomer to vary in relation to his costs. The new index 
measures such variations in addition to rate changes. 


Composite Indexes 


In the old indexes of fuel and light, the three major 
components (fuel, gas and electricity) were combined in 
all cities in the same proportion: fuel, 66.7; gas, 22.2; 
and electricity, 11.1. In revising the indexes, it was 


deemed advisable to combine the three major compo- 
nents in accordance with their importance in the city in 
question. 

In certain cities, absolute data on the relative im- 
portance of fuel, gas and electricity, as shown by family 
expenditure studies, were not available. In such cities, 
it was necessary, of course, to estimate the dollar cost 
of fuel. This was done on the basis of standard formulas 
for estimating fuel consumption with consideration 
given to existing types of housing, the proportion of 
dwelling units for which heat was not. provided by the 
landlord, and the importance of the various kinds of 
fuel. These dollar estimates of the cost of fuel in com- 
bination with the dollar estimates of the cost of gas and 
electricity permitted the determination of the external 
weighting factors for the fuel and light index for each 
city. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 


Assisted by 


G. CuarK THOMPSON 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


DLENESS because of strikes rose sharply in Janu- 
ary, when 450,000 man days were lost as compared 
with 200,000 in December. The number of strikes be- 
ginning in the month increased from 160 in December 
to 195 in January, or 22%. The number of workers 
involved rose from 57,000 in December to 90,000 in 
January, or 58%. Time lost to time worked was .07%, 
or more than double that in December. 

The marked rise in number of workers involved in 
strikes beginning in the month of January and in man 
days lost is largely the result of two important strikes. 
The most important was that of 20,000 anthracite 
miners in Pennsylvania during the first three weeks of 
the month. The other was the two-day strike of 16,000 
garment workers in the New York City area during the 
last week in January. 

On March 7, the National War Labor Board an- 
nounced that it had discontinued the issuance of sepa- 
rate statistics on strikes affecting war industries. The 
board expressed the opinion that inasmuch as nearly 
every industry is affected by the war effort, the strike 
figures for all industries, shown in the table on page 134, 
are sufficient. It also pointed out that the ratio of man 
days lost through strikes to total time worked was 
virtually the same in the so-called war industries as in 
the nonwar industries. 


In December, both total separations and total acces- 
sions showed declines from November levels. The de- 
cline of 15% im accessions from 8.14 to 6.92 per 100 
employees was more marked than that in separations, 
which declined from 7.09 to 6.37 per 100 employees, 
or 10%. 

Although accessions still exceeded separations the 
margin was the narrowest recorded since war was de- 
clared in December, 1941, and may indicate a gradual 
decline in the absorption of new labor in war industries. 

Lay-offs rose slightly from .65 per 100 employees in 
November to .70 per 100 employees in December, but 
still remained comparatively low, being less than half 
as high as in December, 1941. Discharges also increased 
from .43 to .46 per 100 employees, a rise of 53% over 
the December, 1941, rate of .30 per 100 employees. 
Quits and miscellaneous separations declined from 4.21 
and 1.80, respectively, in November to 3.71 and 1.50 
in December. The 188% increase over the year in mis- 
cellaneous separations was largely the result of military 
separations, Quits were up 112% over the December, 
1941, level. 

Preliminary annual totals for separations and acces- 
sions are shown in the accompanying table. The annual 
totals for both accessions and total separations are the 
highest recorded since this series was begun in 1929. 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


Ee  eeeeeeeeeeeeeee_____.__.__ En 
All Occupations 


Manufacturing 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


ee Beginning in Period Frode Separations? 
Man Days | (1935-1989 ! 
Workers td es =100) Miscella- gga 
Number | Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits* neous! | Discharges’| Lay-offs* 
(Thousand) 
ODD A Vis clek ata « sates rons hrereierea we 921 289 5,352 110 75.234 41.0la 9.04a 25.17a 67.6la 
1980 cbs daatacr mts <h1ra.teraenenrs hore 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 $5.97 37.02 
LE cc geen ele Se wea Or ec OREM POLS 810 342 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 Date 34.27 36.59 
BOSD aera rarer cer eure te OF Fe 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
MOSS Pia ds ers siete ee ules SP Satna 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 $2.23 65.20 
VOSA, a oxeit s,sfero cus. aceite Souetaetinregy 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
Ui 7 Oa peo nes 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
OSG ER cots oss « Satehlo eee eases S 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
OSE. trexe. Sana tits « Serpis, « abditlacseets 4,740 1,861 28,425 ns 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
ROSS Eee be ls isissc crsce ters oot relat 2,772 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
SD ies arena stk, sia eis isos cietassrsiaeetee so 2,613 1,171 17,812 108 37.71 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
W94G ee utetic oracle tea aoe coed tek 2,508 577 6,701 124 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25 .89 52.72 
DOG, saserctrste 3 Steals, 341¥ 5 8 ornare 4,288 2,363 23,048 161 46 .68 23 .63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
0 ay Gee roe ae Ne Sear cho esciehc 3,106 781 4,503 190 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
1942, Januaryrsisa. sot se oe 141 26 328 173 5.10 2.36 .83 .30 1.61 6.87 
eDrOary ¥. 236088 ses aac 190 57 425 175 4.82 2.41 3 .29 1.39 6.02 
Marehivencc cc crore ners 240 65 450 177 5.36 3.02 .82 33 1.19 6.99 
ADT coo ccs smi eistersie ate Geese 310 55 8375 181 6.12 3.59 .87 .3o 1.31 yee 
10 Ont AecOeor Cerrar: 275 58 325 183 6.54 3.77 .96 .38 1.43 7.29 
HNC cea Ses cia ches: «saree tk 350 100 550 185 6.46 3.85 1.02 .38 ga | 8.25 
Ul yeeros oct hitmen 400 88 450 189 6.73 4.02 1.23 43 1.05 8.28 
(ATIBTISE, 5 aostaverw elas im aree mates ts 350 80 450 196 7.06 4.31 1.46 42 87 7.90 
September: s....iccwis oeaewss 290 80 450 202 8.10 5.19 1.79 44 68 9.15 
October et scams cnet cicres 235 60 325 204 7.91 4.65 2.03 45 78 8.69 
Woyember.. c.a.0 octane 165 55 175 206 7.09 4.21 1.80 43 65 8.14 
IPOCOM SOR Mo 2s etere crayanses ays faves 160 57 200 207 6.37 3.71 1.50 46 70 6.92 
1945 SAMUI Y Dice ieee estate tarto ni 195 90 450 207 n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. n.a. n.d. 


Nore—For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 
1942, p. 194. 1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

3A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for migcellaneous separations; 7. ¢., 
separations due to death, Pa disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with ptember 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations, 


It is likely, however, that both series were higher in 
1929 than in 1942, since the figures shown for 1929 are 
only for the seven months ending with December. The 
increase in quits and miscellaneous separations are 
responsible for this rise in total separations, especially 
since the lay-off rate has declined considerably since 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 


6A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 

rejudice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 

owever, a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. 


7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations, 


aJune to December. pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. rRevised 


1929, and is now av une lowest point reached for this 
series. Although the discharge rate has risen over the 
past four years, it is still lower than in 1930. 


G. CLarK THOMPSON 
Dwwision of Industrial Economics 
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Wage Rates of Hired Farm Labor 


ONTHLY WAGE RATES of all hired farm labor 
advanced 80% in the two years from January 1, 
1941, to January 1, 1943. The increase from January 1, 
1942, to January 1, 1943, was the largest ever recorded 
since these data have been collected, although it was 
only slightly higher than the advance in the previous 
year. Monthly wage rates without board were higher, 
of course, than those with board; the former rose only 
70.5% in the two-year period, while the latter was in- 
creased by 89.4%. But since living costs of wage earners’ 
families rose 17.9%, living costs of monthly agricultural 
workers who maintained themselves were undoubtedly 
increased substantially in the two years. Therefore, 
farm workers who received board in addition to wages 
improved their position considerably more than the 
percentages of increase would seem to indicate. 

Wage rates of daily workers rose 85.3% with board 
and 78.0% without board from January 1, 1941, to 
January 1, 1943. As in the case of workers by the 
month, daily workers who received board in addition 
to cash payments fared better than those who received 
cash payments only, both because of the greater rise 
in their dollar earnings and because in this period living 
costs increased substantially. Levels of earnings of 
wage earners in twenty-five manufacturing industries 
were much higher than wage rates of hired farm labor 
in January, 1941, not only because wage rates in manu- 
facturing were higher, but also because they included 
overtime and incentive payments. In the two-year 
period, however, the increase in hourly earnings of 
manufacturing workers rose only 28.9% as compared 


Wace Rares or Hirep Farm LAsor 
JANUARY, 1941-January, 1943! 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Indexes of Monthly 


Wage Rates per Ww . 
“Monte "| "pur Day” [sighted] gs Rats 
sad 
; % : % age : 
sh || a [ket NE: | ey leigh 
1941 
January..... $26.88 |$36.61 [$1.29 |$1.59 |$30.73 735.9 | 73.4 
Aprils aeeacon 31.56 | 40.44 | 1.41 | 1.70 | 34.29 83.8 | 81.9 
BT A el ee oR 36.45 | 44.95 | 1.80 | 1.98 | 39.55 93.2} 94.5 
October. .. 37.45 | 45.47 | 1.88 | 2.08 | 40.76 94.2 97.3 
Ann. Avg.!.| 34.85 | 43.64 | 1.69 | 1.93 | 38.14 90.4 OU 
1942 
January..... 37.08) 47.77 | 1.774 2.12 | 41.21 99.0 98.4 
Aprils... 4-48 41.47 | 50.54 | 1.83 | 2.10 | 43.77 | 104.7 | 104.5 
Julyenas.tyee 47.29 | 56.97 | 2.16 | 2.45 | 50.09 | 118.1 | 119.6 
October... . . 50.83 | 59.25 | 2.54 | 2.76 | 54.41 | 122.8 | 129.9 
Ann. Avg.'.| 46.64 | 56.07 | 2.19 | 2.49 | 49.85 | 116.2 | 119.1 
1943 
January..... 50.91 | 62.43 |.2.39 | 2.83 | 55.3la| 129.4 | 132.1 


1This table revises and brings up to date figures published in ‘““Wages, Hours and Em- 
ployment in the United States, 1914-1936,” Table 52, p. 197; The Conference Board Eco- 
nomic 
ment Record, April, 1942, pp. 105-106. 


ord, March 28, 1940, Table 16, pp. 150-152; and The Conference Board Manage- 


2Wage rates are applicable to the first of each month. 
3Computed by Tat ConrerENce Boarp 
+Annual averages are obtained by weighting the April, July and October rates by the 


estimated total number of workers hired as of the first of each month. The rates of Janu- 
ary of the current and subsequent year are also included and are weighted by one-half 
the estimated hired farm labor for each of these months, 


aComputed by Tue Conrerence Boarp from indexes of farm wages (1910-1914 =100) 


with the 78.0% to 85.3% advance in daily wage rates 
of hired farm labor. 
E. B. DunN 


Division of Industrial Economies 


Employment and Unemployment 


HE GROWING CONCERN over the nation’s 

ability to meet projected manpower requirements 
of the armed forces and of agriculture finds further 
basis in the tightening Jabor-supply conditions prevail- 
ing in the opening months of this year. Normally the 
pressure of production upon the labor supply is lowest 
at this time. Farming operations are at their seasonal 
slack, employment in retail and wholesale trade is re- 
duced following holiday peaks, and construction activ- 
ity is also curtailed. Despite these seasonal recessions, 
which occurred again this year, employment in Janu- 
ary totaled 57.4 million, and continued to exceed the 


economic labor force for the ninth successive month. 

In January, 1942, almost five million unemployed 
workers were available to meet the manpower require- 
ments as they developed later in that year. This Janu- 
ary, the number already at work or in uniform was two 
million above the nation’s entire labor force in peace- 
time. Against this background, manpower requirements 
for the months immediately ahead loom large. By mid- 
year an additional 3.5 million to 4 million workers will 
be needed on farms alone. At least 4 million more 
must be placed in uniform to bring the armed forces to 
their projected strength of 11 million. Moreover, Sena- 
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tor Downey recently indicated that the number in 
uniform might rise to 15 million by the year’s end, 
which would double the projected drain upon man- 
power. Finally, further additions to the number en- 
gaged in war work are variously estimated from 1.8 mil- 
lion to 2.5 million. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, JANUARY, 19431 
In Thousands 


January 


Total unemployment....| 8,332 | 4,665 
Excess of employment ov- 

er economic labor force. 
Total employment (in- 

cluding armed forces). .| 46,250 | 50,356 


Agriculture, .-.2 css 8,476 | 8,414 
Forestry and fishing. .... 197 197 
Total industry.......... 18,053 | 20,042 
Extraction of minerals. 759 800 
Manufacturing........ 12,053 | 13,642 
Construction.......... 2,321 | 2,366 
Transportation........ 1,950 | 2,195 
Public utilities......... 969 | 1,039 
Trade, distribution and 
NANCE sever pists: seats 7,553 | 7,781 
Service industries (includ- 
ing armed forces)...... 10,947 | 12,785 | 17,311 
Miscellaneous industries 
and services........... 1,024 | 1,188 | 1,322 


Emergency employment? 
WPA, CCC, and NYA 
(out-of-school)3....... .. 2,583 | 1,372 448 417 n.d. 


1Data for these months under revision; figures for January based upon incomplete 
returns and subject to considerable change. 

Not included in employment total. a 

Since July 1, 1942, NYA projects are officially designated as war training programs 
rather than work-relief projects. 


Previous estimates of THzE CONFERENCE Boarp had 
placed the probable worker-fighter ratio at about four 
to one, on the basis of an armed strength of 11 mil- 
lion by the end of 1943.1. With 15 million in mili- 
tary service, there would be only about three workers 
engaged in civilian production off the farm for every 
uniformed person. Worker-soldier ratios used by an 
official spokesman of the War Department are even 
lower, dropping to two or two-and-a-half workers to one 
soldier. At this level, under proper administration 
it is maintained we can sustain an armed force of 11 

See The Conference Board Economic Record, February, 1943, p. 92 


million and “still continue to produce for ourselves, for 
our Allies, and for our civilian needs.” This ratio, how- 
ever, appears to relate to nonfarm war workers only, 
excluding completely workers engaged in essential 
civilian production. 

More man hours per civilian worker, coupled with 
more intensive work per man hour, may maintain or 
raise the volume of essential production as the worker- 
fighter ratio shrinks. The gains possible from such 
measures, significant as they should prove to be, form 
only a partial answer to 1943 manpower requirements. 
National manpower mobilization may be essential in 
order to provide the necessary new recruits for agricul- 
ture and war industries on as assured a basis as selec- 
tive service provides additional fighters for the military 
forces, 


JANUARY TRENDS 


In the face of 1943 goals calling for an increase of 
7% in total agricultural production, farm employment 
was lower in January than any comparable January 
total for the previous eighteen years. The number at 
work on farms was about 8,270,000, as compared with 
8,414,000 in 1942, 8,476,000 in 1941, and over 9 mil- 
lion in the late Twenties and through the middle of the 
Thirties. Farm family employment was only slightly 
lower than in 1942, but the number of hired workers 
was fully 125,000 below last year. All geographic re- 
gions reported a lower total of hired workers, decreases 
ranging from 2.5% in the Pacific area to about 12% in 
the Mountain and West North Central regions. 

Fully 40,000 new workers were taken on in manufac- 
turing plants in January, reversing the normal seasonal 
pattern of a reduction in factory personnel in that 
month. Seasonal reductions which continued in some 
of the nondurable goods industries were more than offset 
by substantial increases in employment in heavy war 
industries, particularly in transportation equipment. 
Total factory employment had risen to 15.8 million in 
January, 1943, as against 12.1 million so employed in 
January, 1941, and 13.6 million in January, 1942. 


M. R. GatnssBruGH 
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Questions and Answers 


Question: If the performance of an employee has 
been unsatisfactory for a long period of time and he has 
failed to respond to interviews aimed at improvement, 
what is the usual method of informing the employee of 
the imminence of discharge? Do companies generally 
use a printed warning form or do they usually give the 
warning verbally ? 


Answer: For the past several years there has been 
a noticeable tendency for a responsible executive to 
warn an unsatisfactory employee verbally. This warn- 
ing many times is the result of a personnel review or of 
a formal employee rating. Some companies require the 
interviewing executive to have the employee sign the 
rating sheet indicating that he has been advised of his 
good and bad points. If the situation is serious enough 
to include a warning, the employee’s signature also 
indicates that he has received the warning. It is gen- 
erally felt that this method prevents those unfortunate 
cases, which are bound to occur, in which a supervisor 
or foreman merely hands the warning slip to the em- 
ployee and walks away without conversation on the 
subject. 

There are, of course, a few union contracts which 
stipulate that a warning slip must be delivered to the 
employee in place of or in addition to the interview. 
These stipulations, however, are quite rare. 

In Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 38, ““Employment 
Procedures and Personnel Records,” (page 62) there 
are reproductions of warning-notice forms used by 
three companies. 


Question: Assuming plant-wide seniority, in the 
case of women who were transferred from women’s 
jobs to men’s jobs, how can trouble be avoided in the 
postwar transfer back to women’s jobs ? 


Answer: Two companies that have plant-wide sen- 
iority and allow seniority to accumulate during military 
service, have solved this problem by having women’s 
seniority apply only to “women’s jobs” and although 
seniority may be accumulated while filling a man’s job, 
it is clearly understood that such seniority applies only 
to jobs normally held by women. 


Question: We are contemplating the formation of 
a labor-management committee and in this connection 
we are wondering about the effectiveness of such com- 
mittees. Have any surveys been made to find out how 
successful they have been ? 


Answer: A survey to determine results attained by 
labor-management committees was made recently by 


Factory Management and Maintenance, covering 181 
plants employing 405,634 workers. In 79% of the com- 
panies, it was stated that the workers’ sense of respon- 
sibility toward the war effort had improved, but in 
71% it was believed that absenteeism had not decreased 
and in 6% strikes of some sort were reported since the 
production drives had begun. 

The general conclusion reached as a result of the 
survey was that production drives conducted by labor- 
Management committees are not a passing phase but 
are definitely on the up-grade. This survey is discussed 
in detail under the title, ““Are War Production Drives 
Worth While ?” in the October issue of the magazine. 


Question: Under a “check-off’”? system of union 
dues collection, when should the company make such 
deduction from the employee’s pay? Has the War 
Labor Board laid down any rules in this matter ? 


Answer: The War Labor Board, in reply to a recent 
request for a ruling by the CIO, passed a resolution 
embodying the following principles: 


1. The employer is obligated to deduct the amount of 
union dues for the previous month, plus any accumu- 
lations, from the first pay check of the month. 

2. If the employee receives no pay on the first scheduled 
pay day, then the deduction must be made from the 
first pay check he does receive 

3. Should union regulations or practices relieve the em- 
ployee of his dues obligations for a given period, the 
union shall notify the employer that such dues need 
not be deducted. 


Question: In the yard operations at our plant there 
are a number of employees engaged in operating elec- 
tric locomotives in shifting freight cars to various loca- 
tions for loading and unloading. To what extent is the 
employer liable for injuries sustained by such employees 
in the course of their work? 


Answer: In the recent case of a railroad worker who 
was injured when he slipped from an icy tender of a 
Grand Trunk Western locomotive at Ferndale, Michi- 
gan, the United States Supreme Court ruled that “rail- 
roads must keep equipment in safe condition or be 
responsible for damages to workers.” “The court added 
that “the Boiler Inspection and Safety Appliance Acts 
must be broadly construed to the benefit of workers.” 

There are some who feel that the principle in this rul- 
ing may be extended to employers other than carriers. 
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Question: In the case of overtime worked by an 
employee who is employed on two or more jobs paying 
different wage rates in the same work week, what is the 
proper method of arriving at the “regular rate” upon 
which the overtime premium is calculated under the 
Walsh-Healey Act? Can the same method be used 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act ? 


Answer: In December, 1942, the administrator of 
the Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Divisions cleared 
up a conflict in methods of figuring overtime compen- 


sation under these two laws. The ruling was to the 
effect that henceforth in the case of a person employed 
at two or more wage rates during a given work week, 
an employer could choose between two alternative 
methods of figuring the worker’s overtime compensa- 
tion. The alternatives are: 1. Compute the employee’s 
average straight-time hourly earnings for the entire 
week and figure overtime pay at time-and-one-half this 
average rate. 2. Pay time-and-one-half the straight- 
time rate or piece rate applicable on the job on which 
the employee worked the overtime hours. 


Wage-increase Announcements’, February 1 to February 28 
Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Amount of Number 


Company Location Racseaed Affected Remarks 
American Bank Note Company............... New York City 716¢/hr. 670 | To women employees 
American Machine & Foundry Company...... New York City 14¢/hr. } 2.008 To women 
4¢/hr. ; To men 
New starting rates: 60¢/hr. to men and 
women 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation......... 6 Plants—Detroit, Mich.|114¢-10¢/hr.| 4,100 | To eliminate inequalities 
Carbon Limestone Company................. Hillsville, Pa. 516¢/hr. .... | To quarry workers. New rate: 78¢/hr. 
To adjust inequalities 
Childs Gompanyerecs ssc: Gece ay cin Newark, N.J.and New] 5.5¢/hr. 250 | To salaried employees and maintenance 
York City workers 
5.7¢/hr. 3,525 | To restaurant workers 
Continental Baking Company................ Hoboken, N. J. 10¢/hr. are To male employees 
5¢/hr. Pee To female employees 
Retroactive to October 15, 1942. To elimi- 
nate inequalities 
Gelatin Products Company.................. Detroit, Mich. 


Genera] Motors Corporation, Frigidaire Division} Dayton, O. 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corporation............ New York City 


William Koehl Company.....................] Cincinnati, O. 


Koppers, Companyicngcn as acaree ass sian Ce eee Monaco, Pa. 
Mundet/Cork Companiyecc ese iiine tan et Hillside, N. J. 
Philadelphia Transportation Company......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prudential Insurance Company”.............. 41 states 


United Shoe Company.......................| Cincinnati, O. 


New York City 
New York City 


Western Electric Company................... 
AQO Hand Canndnies cai.» ncas+ cages ssp ees 


5,000 Trucking Companies................... New York City 


£00 Drucking Hirmsy..,. 50. eee eee ae eee New England 


425 | To all employees 
ae To plant guards. New rate: 96¢/hr. To 
eliminate inequalities 
1.800 To service employees 
: To non-service employees 
To paper-box workers 
To foremen 
180 |; To executives 
Within 15% Little Steel formula. Retro- 
active to October 18, 1942 
10¢-15¢/hr. 27 |(To plant guards 


9% 
10¢/hr. 
$1.50/wk. 


$6.50/wk. To sergeants 
To eliminate inequalities 
10% ae To wage earners 
To eliminate inequalities 
4¢/hr. 10,000 | To hourly and salaried employees 


$2.50/wk. | 14,000 | To industrial agents. Not applicable in Wisc., 

Ohio, Minn., Md., Del., Va. and Washing- 

ton; D. Gz 

5% 650 | To eliminate maladjustment and inequali- 
ties. Retroactive to October 19, 1942 

$1-83/wk. | ..... To messengers 


30¢/day 
$3/wk. 
$2/wk. 2,000 |)To employees earning between $20 and 


To all female employees 
To employees earning less than $20/wk. 


$30/wk. 
To employees earning $30/wk. and over. 
Retroactive to November 16, 1942 
To truck drivers. Authorized by Trucking 
Commission appointed by WLB 
5¢/hr. 5,100 |{To truck drivers 
714 ¢/hr. 


$1.50/wk. 
11.3¢/hr. 


$$ hr | NT platform mem 


1 Includes salary-increase announcements. 


*Pending approval of WLB. 
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Personnel Practices 


Aircraft Factory Opens Nursery 


A nursery school at Freeport, Long Island, New York, 
was opened early this month, sponsored by the Beth- 
page plant of the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Cor- 
poration, to care for children of mothers working in the 
factory. The nursery, which will accommodate approxi- 
mately sixty children of pre-school age from two to 
five years old, will be open twelve hours daily with a 
pediatrician and trained nurse in attendance. Each 
mother pays a fee of sixty cents a day. 


Dollar for Dollar 


A Wisconsin textile company and the independent 
union representing the employees have cooperated to 
make the purchase of war bonds very attractive. In 
their union agreement the company agrees to match 
the amount authorized by the employee under the pay- 
roll allotment plan for the purchase of war bonds up to 
a maximum of one dollar per week per employee. The 


funds contributed by the company are considered a 
part of the employees’ wages and as such are under 
the exclusive control of the worker. 


Doubling 10% Participation 

Employees of the Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
Kansas, are putting 19.91% of their pay into war bonds. 
This record has been achieved by a variety of promo- 
tional devices. 

An interdepartmental competition with a roving 
trophy is awarded each week to the department whose 
workers have put the highest percentage of their wages 
into bonds. Special ““200%”’ minute-man flags are given 
to departments in which every employee, in addition to 
buying war bonds through the payroll savings plan, is 
pledged to purchase additional bonds or stamps every 
pay day. These special flags are regular minute-man 
flags to which are added the figure “200%” and the 
number of the department to which the award is made. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
February 1 to February 28 


February 


2 Nondeferrable Jobs Announced—Bureau of Selective Serv- 
ice of WMC makes public a list of occupations con- 
sidered nonessential and orders no deferments granted 
registrants filling them. Purpose of announcement is 
to encourage transfer of labor from nonessential to 
essential industries. 


3 Stampede to War Jobs—Announcement of nondeferrable 
jobs results in rush in some cities to federal employment 
offices in search of information regarding available jobs 
in war industries. 

Double Drive on “Little Steel’ Formula—United Mine 
Workers policy committee decides to demand $2-a-day 
wage increase when contracts expire, AFL and CIO 
heads protest to President that increase in living costs 
has outdated “Little Steel’? formula. 

Largest White Collar Union Contract Signed—Contract 
covering white collar workers employed by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company is signed with United Office 
and Professional Workers of America (CIO). Contract 
is said to affect 18,000 employees and to be the largest 
yet covering such employees. 


5 Anti-Job-Discrimination Bill Introduced—Representative 
Marcantonio introduces bill to give legislative backing 
and broad powers to the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices. 


United Labor Front Formed—Three big labor groups, the 
AFL, CIO and Railroad Brotherhoods, together with 
National Farmers Union, join in a common legislative 
front to fight anti-labor legislation. 


6 CIO Demands Higher Wage Levels—By unanimous vote 
CIO executive board calls on Federal Government to 
revise its wage policy and provide for a guaranteed work 
week of 40 hours. It reaffirms its support of national 
wage stabilization and its willingness to submit pay 
increase disputes to War Labor Board. Insists that 
wage earners are losing through steady increases in cost 
of living. 

7 CIO Condemns Absenteeism—CIO announces plan to 
initiate conferences in every war industry in effort to 
reduce absenteeism and other obstacles to full produc- 
tion. Also favors elimination of Victory Tax and estab- 
lishment of pay-as-you-go tax plan. 


8 Labor Draft Bill Introduced—Senator Austin and Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth introduce bill to provide for uni- 
versal registration of men and women within certain 
ages subjecting them to service essential to war effort 
in whatever capacity they can best serve. 


9 Compulsory Union Membership Avoided—Sponsors of 
labor draft bill agree to offer amendment releasing those 
drafted or volunteering for war work from compulsory 
membership in labor organizations. 
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February 
9 President Decrees 48-Hour Week—By Executive Order, 


ll 


12 


13 


15 


16 


17 


the President establishes 48 hours as wartime work 
week with overtime payable after 40 hours. War Man- 
power Commission makes order immediately applicable 
in 32 areas designated as having critical labor shortages. 


“Little Steel” Formula Upheld—In decision of far-reaching 
importance, WLB refuses to grant wage increases to 
employees of the “Big Four” packing companies, re- 
iterating its conviction that it was duty-bound to adhere 
to “Little Steel” formula. 

Labor Curbs Advocated—WLB Chairman Davis in address 
advocates legislation to curb racketeering and make pub- 
lic financial records of officially recognized trade unions. 


New Mediation Board Members Named—President 
nominates as members of National Mediation Board, 
which passes on railroad wage and labor cases, Harry H. 
Schwartz, former Wyoming senator defeated in last 
election and William M. Leiserson, now a member of 
National Labor Relations Board, and formerly member 
of Mediation Board. 


WLB Freezes Closed Shop for the Duration—In Harvill 
Aircraft Die Casting Corporation case, WLB rules that 
“as a general rule a regularly established union shop or 
closed shop shall remain regularly established for the 
duration of the war.” 


Court Ends Shipyard Closed Shop—Circuit Judge Parks of 
Florida voids closed -shop agreement between Tampa 
Shipbuilding Company and fourteen AFL unions on 
ground that plant is doing war work and the closed shop 
should be cast aside for the duration. Decision holds 
that closed shops would be legal in peacetime but should 
be abolished while nation is at war because public policy 
now has changed situation. 


New Reuther Plan Proposed—Plan to increase war pro- 
duction through industry-wide agreements and through 
guaranteed weekly wage is submitted to War Man- 
power Commission by Walter Reuther of UAW-CIO. 


Disagreement Within WLB—Labor members of WLB 
oppose wage policy of the Board in adhering to “Little 
Steel” formula, claiming that recent meat packing de- 
cision constituted a “gratuitous and unwarranted sur- 
render of the prerogatives that Congress and the Presi- 
dent granted to it.” 


Security Benefits in Place of Soldiers’ Bonus—Social Secu- 
rity Board recommends extension of social security 
coverage to members of the armed forces as well as to 
millions of others now outside the program. It is 
thought that such action might obviate any need for 
special veterans’ legislation like that which followed the 
last war. 


Absentees Discharged—General Manager of Bethlehem 
Steel Company’s Fore River Shipyards discharges 150 
welders for persistent absence from work. Action is 
supported by head of independent union representing 
majority but is attacked by head of minority CIO group. 


No Agreement on Rail Pay Issue—Representatives of the 
railroads and union leaders are unable to reach an agree- 


19 


22 


23 


25 


26 


27 


ment on demands for pay increases affecting 350,000 
workers, and dispute goes to National Mediation Board. 


Steel Workers Union Publishes Report—United Steel 
Workers of America (CIO) issue a comprehensive 
financial report showing that union has 725,625 mem- 
bers and assets of $1,774,905. The report, certified by 
accountants, lists dues payments and expenditures and 
is submitted to union’s membership by its President, 
Philip Murray. 


WPB Announces Employee Suggestions—War Production 
Board reports that 80 suggestions submitted through 
war production drive committees have received awards 
for proving valuable in saving man hours and critical 
materials and otherwise improving and increasing 
production. 

Company Adopis “Work or Fight’ Policy—Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company of Orange, New Jersey, 
announces that names of employees habitually absent 
from their jobs will be turned over to their Selective 
Service Boards for possible reclassification into 1-A. 
Action was taken by the labor-management war pro- 
duction committee composed of management and union 
members. 


Mine Supervisors to be Organized—United Mine Workers 
decide to represent in eollective bargaining negotiations 
60,000 men representing management, consisting of 
mine foremen, assistant mine foremen, dock bosses, 
night bosses, fire bosses, mine examiners, watchmen, 
coal inspectors and mine clerks hitherto exempted from 
union membership. 


Rail Mediation Fails—Efforts to mediate dispute between 
the railroads and the “Big Five” operating brotherhoods 
over the latter’s demands for a 30% wage increase with 
a minimum advance of $3 a day end in failure. Next 
step is creation of special board to hold hearings and 
submit recommendations. 


Protest Strike Slows Aircraft Production—Two of the 
large plants of Boeing Aircraft Corporation in Seattle 
closed for three hours by a mass meeting of employees 
threatening nationwide demonstration of aircraft work- 
ers unless WLB acts satisfactorily and quickly on wage 
demands. 


Company Plans for Postwar Employment—Much pub- 
licized Jack and Heintz Inc. of Cleveland announces 
it is setting aside 80% of its net profits in a reserve fund 
to provide work for its 6,200 employees in the postwar 
readjustment period. Fund has already reached $1.5 
millions. 

WLB Warns Boeing Union—War Labor poard urges 
Boeing employees to remain at work, saying that it 
would not consider their case unless the men remain 
at their tasks and that it would refuse to act with a 
“gun held at our forebads.” 


Rules for 48-Hour Week Issued—WMC Chairman 
McNutt issues regulations for application of 48-hour 
week as called for in administrative order issued by 
President in the $2 areas to which it has been applied. 


